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THE DEATH OF SYNGE, 
AND OTHER PAGES FROM AN OLD DIARY 


BY WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


L 


HY does the struggle to come at truth take away our pity, 
and the struggle to overcome our passions restore it again? 


II 


National feeling could be roused again if some man of good edu- 
cation—if a Catholic, he should have been educated outside Ireland 
—gathered about him a few men like himself, and founded a new 
Nation newspaper, forbidding it all personal attacks, all arguments 
that assume a base motive in an opponent, and choosing for its 
national policy, not what seems most desirable in the abstracc but 
such policy as may stir the imagination and yet gather to its support 
the greatest possible number of educated men. Ireland is ruined by 
abstractions, and should prefer what may seem a worse policy if it 
gathers better men. So long as all is ordered for attack, and that 
alone, leaders will instinctively increase the number of enemies that 
they may give their followers something to do, and Irish enemies 
rather than English because they are the more easily injured. The 
greater the enemy, the greater the hatred and therefore, the greater 
seems the power. They would give a nation the frenzy of a sect. 
A sign that this method, powerful in the time of Parnell, no longer 
satisfies the nation is that parties are drifting into the hands of 
feebler and more ignorant men. 
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III 


The education of our Irish Secondary Schools, especially the 
Catholic schools, substitutes pedantry for taste. Men learn the 
dates of writers, the external facts of masterpieces and not sense 
of style or feeling for life. I have met no young man out of these 
schools who has not been injured by the literature and the literary 
history learned there. The arts have nothing to give but that joy 
of theirs which is the other side of sorrow, that exhausting contem- 
plation: and in youth before habits have been formed—unless our 
teachers be wise men—we turn from it to pedantry, which opens to 
the mind a kind of sensual ease. The young Catholic men and 
women, who have not been through the Secondary Schools, are upon 
the other hand more imaginative than Protestant boys and girls of 
the same age. Catholic secondary education destroys, I think, much 
that the Catholic religion gives. Provincialism destroys the nobility 
of the Middle Ages. 

IV 
March 77th. 

As I go to and from my bedroom, here at Coole, I pass a wall 
covered with Augustus John’s etchings and drawings. I notice a 
woman with strongly marked shoulder-blades and a big nose, and 
a pencil drawing called Epithalamium. In the Epithalamium an 
ungainly, ill-grown boy holds out his arms to a tall woman with 
thin shoulders and a large stomach. Near them is a vivid etching 
of a woman with the same large stomach and thin shoulders. There 
is not one of these fifty or sixty clerks and seamstresses and students 
that has not been broken by labour or wasted by sedentary life. 
A gymnast would find in all something to amend; and the better he 
mended the more would those bodies, as with the voice of Diirer, 
declare that ancient canon discovered in the Greek gymnasium, 
which, whenever present in painting or in sculpture, shows a com- 
pact between the artist and society. John is not interested in the 
social need, in the perpetual thirst for greater health, but in char- 
acter, in the revolt from all that makes one man like another. The 
old art, if carried to its logical conclusion, would have led to the 
creation of one single type of man, one single type of woman; 
gathering up by a kind of deification a capacity for all energy 
and all passion into a Krishna, a Christ, a Dionysus; and at all 
times a poetical painter, a Botticelli, a Rossetti, creates as his 
supreme achievement one type of face, known afterwards by his 
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name. The new art can create innumerable personalities, but in 
each of these the capacity for passion has been sacrificed to some 
habit of body or of mind. That woman with the big shoulder- 
blades has, for instance, a nature too keen, too clever for any passion 
with the cleverness of people who cannot rest, and that young lad 
with his arms spread out will sink back into disillusionment and 
exhaustion after the brief pleasure of a passion which is in part 
curiosity. Some limiting environment or idiosyncrasy is displayed ; 
man is studied as an individual fact, and not as that energy which 
seems measureless and hates all that is not itself. It is a powerful 
but prosaic art, celebrating the “fall into division” not the “resur- 
rection into unity.” Did not even Balzac, who looked to the world 
so often with similar eyes, find it necessary to deny character to his 
great ladies and young lovers, that he might give them passion? 
What beautiful woman delights us by her look of character? That 
shows itself when beauty is gone, being the creation of habit, the 
bare stalk when the flower of spring has withered. Beauty con- 
sumes character with what Patmore calls “the integrity of fire.” 

It is this lack of the capacity for passion, which makes women 
dislike the schools of characterization, and makes the modern artist 
despise woman’s judgement. Women, for the same reason, dislike 
pure comedy. How few women like Moliére! 

Here at Coole my room is hung with Arundel prints from Botti- 
celli, Benozzo Gozzoli, Giorgione, Mantegna, and the Van Eycks. 
Here everywhere is the expression of desire, though in the Van 
Eycks the new interest has begun. All display bodies to please an 
amorous woman’s eyes or the eyes of a great king. The martyrs 
and saints even must show the capacity for all they have renounced. 


V 


These notes are morbid, but I heard a man of science say that all 
progress is at the outset pathological, and I write for my own good. 

The pain others give passes away in their later kindness, but that 
of our own blunders, especially, when they hurt our vanity, never 
passes away. Our own acts are isolated and one act does not buy 
absolution for another. They are always present before a strangely 
abstract judgement. We are never a unity, a personality to our- 
selves. Small acts of years ago are so painful in the memory that 
often we start at the presence a little below “the threshold of con- 
sciousness” of a thought that remains unknown. It sheds a vague 
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light like that of the moon before it rises, or after its setting. 
Vanity is so intimately associated with our spiritual identity that 
whatever hurts it, above all if it came from it, is more painful in the 
memory than serious sin and yet I do not think it follows that we 
are very vain. The harm we do to others is lost in changing events 
and passes away and so is healed by time, unless it was very great. 
Looking back I find only one offence, which is as painful to me asa 
hurt to vanity. It was done to a man who died shortly after. 
Because of his death, it has not been touched by the transforming 
hand—tolerant Nature has not rescued it from Justice. 


VI 

I think that all happiness depends on the energy to assume the 
mask of some other self; that all joyous or creative life is a re-birth 
as something not oneself, something which has no memory and is 
created in a moment and perpetually renewed, a grotesque or solemn 
painted face, to hide us from the terrors of judgement, an imagina- 
tive Saturnalia, where we forget reality, a game like that of a child, 
where one loses the infinite pain of self-realization. Perhaps all 
the sins and energies of the world are but its flight from an infinite 


blinding beam. 
VII 


F— is learning Gaelic. I would sooner see her in the Gaelic 
movement than in any Irish movement I can think of. I fear some 
new absorption in political opinion. Women, because the main 
event of their lives has been giving themselves and giving birth, 
give all to an opinion as if it were some terrible stone doll. Men 
take up an opinion lightly and are easily false to it and when 
faithful keep the habit of many interests. We still see the world, if 
we are of strong mind and body, with considerate eyes, but to 
women opinions become as their children or their sweethearts, and 
the greater their emotional capacity the more do they forget all 
other things. They grow cruel, as if in defence of lover or child, 
and all this is done for “somethigg other than human life.” At 
last the opinion is so much identified with their nature that it seems 
a part of their flesh becomes stone and passes out of life. It 
was a part of F—’s power in the past, that though she made this 
surrender with her mind, she kept the sweetness of her voice and 
much humour, and yet I am afraid. Women should have their 
play with dolls finished in childish happiness, for if they play with 
them again it is amid hatred and malice. 
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VIII 


Women should find in the mask enough joy to forget the doll 
without regret. There is always a living face behind the mask. 


IX 


Last night at The Theatre of Ireland, I talked to the man next 
tome. “I have been to your theatre also,” he said. “I like your 
popular plays, The Suburban Grove and those plays by the 
Frenchman, I do not remember his name” (evidently Moliére) 
“but I don’t like your mysteries.” I thought he meant something 
of mine, as the word “mystery” is a popular reproach since The 
Shadowy Waters, but I found he meant Kincora. I said, “Why do 
you find that mysterious?” He said, “Oh, I know nothing about 
all that history.” I replied, “When I was young every Irish 
nationalist young man knew as much about Brian Boru as about 
St Patrick.” He thought I was talking of the peasants and said 
he was afraid that sort of knowledge was dying out amongst them. 
He evidently thought it their business alone, like the bath and 
the blessed well. 

x 
March 23rd. 

McDonagh called to-day. Very sad about Ireland. Says that 
he finds a barrier between himself and the Irish-speaking peasantry, 
who are “cold, dark, and reticent” and “too polite.” He watches 
the Irish-speaking boys at his school, and when nobody is looking, 
or when they are alone with the Irish-speaking gardener, they are 
merry, clever, and talkative. When they meet an English speaker 
or one who has learned Gaelic, they are stupid. They are a differ- 
ent world. Presently he spoke of his nine years in a monastery 
and I asked what it was like. “Oh,” he said, “everybody is very 
simple and happy enough. There is a little jealousy sometimes. If 
one brother goes into a town with a Superior, another brother is 
jealous.” He then told me that the Bishop of Raphoe had for- 
bidden anybody in his See to contribute to the Gaelic League be- 
cause its Secretary “has blasphemed against the Holy Adamnan.” 
The Secretary had said, “The Bishop is an enemy, like the founder 
of his See, St Adamnan, who tried to injure the Gaelic language by _ 
writing in Latin.” McDonagh says, “Two old countrymen fell out — 
and one said, ‘I have a brother who will make you behave,’ mean- 
ing the Bishop of Raphoe, and the other said, ‘I have a son who 
will put sense into you,’ meaning Cardinal Logue.” 
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XI 


Molly Allgood came to-day to ask where I would be to-morrow, 
as Synge wishes to send for me if strong enough. He wants “to 
make arrangements.” He is dying. They have ceased to give him 
food. Should we close the Abbey or keep it open while he stil] 
lives? Poor Molly is going through her work as always. Perhaps 
that is best for her. I feel Synge’s coming death less now than 
when he first became ill. I am used to the thought of it and I do 
not find that I pity him. I pity her. He is fading out of life. | 
felt the same when I saw M— in the madhouse. I pitied his wife. 
He seemed already dead. One does not feel that death is evil when 
one meets it—evil, I mean, for the one who dies. Our Daimon is 
silent as was that other before the death of Socrates. The wildest 
sorrow that comes at the thought of death is, I think, “Ages will 
pass over and no one ever again look at that nobleness or that 
beauty.” What is this but to pity the living and to praise the dead? 


XII 
March 24th. 
Synge is dead. In the early morning he said to the nurse, “Tt is 
no use fighting death any longer,” and he turned over and died. I 
called at the hospital this afternoon and asked the assistant matron 
if he knew he was dying. She answered, “He may have known it 
for weeks, but he would not have said so to any one. He would 
have no fuss. He was like that.” She added, with emotion in her 
voice, ““We were devoted to him.” 


XIII 
March 28th. 

Mr Stephens, Synge’s brother-in-law, said he suffered no pain but 
only great weakness. On Sunday he questioned the doctor and 
convinced himself that he was dying. He told his brother-in-law 
next day and was quite cheerful, even making jokes. In the evening 
he saw Molly and told her to be brave and sent her to me that I 
might arrange about his writings. On the morning when I heard of 
his death a heavy storm was blowing and I doubt not when he died 
that it had well begun. That morning Lady Gregory felt a very 
great depression and was certain that some evil was coming but 
feared for her grandchild, feared it was going to be ill. On the 
other hand, my sister, Lolly, said at breakfast, “I think it will be all 
right with Synge, for last night I saw a galley struggling with a 
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storm and then it shot into calm and bright sunlight and I heard the 
keel grate on the shore.” One remembers the voyages to Tir-nan- 
oge, certainly the voyages of souls after death to their place of peace. 


XIV 


I have been looking through his poems and have read once more 
that on page 21, “I asked if I grew sick and died.” Certainly they 
were there at the funeral his “idiot” enemies: A. who against all 
regulations rushed up to the dressing-rooms during the Playboy 
riot to tell the actors they should not have played in so disgraceful 
aplay. B. who has always used his considerable influence with the 
Company against Synge, and has spoken against him in public; 
there, too, were the feeble friends who pretended to believe but 
gave no help. And there was C., whose obituary notice speaks of 
Synge’s work as only important in promise, of the exaggeration of 
those who praise it, and then claims that its writer (getting the date 
wrong by two years, however) spent many hours a day with Synge 
in Paris—with Synge who was proud and lonely, almost as proud 
of his old blood as of his genius, and had few friends. There was 
D. the Secretary of the Society—it had sent a wreath—whose ani- 
mosity had much to do with the attacks in Sinn Fein. It was, to 
quote E. a funeral “‘small but select.” A good friend of Synge 
quoted to me— 


“How shall the ritual then be read? 
The Requiem how be sung, 
By yours the evil eye, 
By yours the slanderous tongue, 
That did to death the innocence 
That died, and died so young?” 


Yet these men came, though but in remorse; they saw his plays, 
though but to dislike; they spoke his name, though but to slander. 
Well-to-do Ireland never saw his plays nor spoke his name. Was 
he ever asked to any country-house but Coole? Was he ever asked 
to a dinner-party? How often I have wished that he might live 
long enough to enjoy that communion with idle, charming, and 
cultivated women which Balzac in one of his dedications calls “the 
chief consolation of genius.” 


XV 
In Paris Synge once said to me, “We should unite stoicism, 
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asceticism, and ecstasy. Two of them have often come together, 
but the three never.” 


XVI 


I believe that something I said may have suggested “I asked 
if I grew sick and died.” S. had frequently attacked his work 
while admitting him a man of genius. He attacked it that he might 
remain on good terms with the people about him. When Synge was 
in hospital to be operated upon S. was there too as a patient and 
I told Synge that whenever I spoke of his illness to any man that 
man said, “And isn’t it sad about S.?’ Until I could stand it no 
longer and burst out with “I hope he will die,” and now as someone 
said I was “being abused all over the town as without heart.” 
I had learned that people were calling continually to enquire how 
S. was, but hardly anybody called to ask for Synge. Two or three 
weeks later Synge wrote this poem. Had my words set his mind 
running on the thought that fools flourish, more especially as I had 
prophesied that S. would flourish and in my mood at that time it 
seemed that for S. to be operated on at the same time with Synge 
was a kind of insolence. S.’s illness did, indeed, win for him so 
much sympathy that he came out to lucrative and honourable em- 
ployment, and now when he is playing golf will say with the 
English accent he has acquired of late to some player who needs 
a great man’s favour, “I know him well, I will say a word in that 
quarter.” 

The Irish weekly papers notice Synge’s death with short and 
for the most part grudging notices. There was an obscure Gaelic 
League singer who was a leader of the demonstration against the 
Playboy. He died on the same day. Sinn Fein notices both deaths 
in the same article and gives three-fourths of it to the rioter. For 
Synge it has but grudging words as was to be expected. 

Molly tells me that Synge went to see Stephen McKenna and his 
wife before going into the hospital and said good-bye with “You 
will never see me again.” 

XVII 

Celebrations: 

I. He was one of those unmoved souls in whom there is a per- 
petual “Last Day,” a perpetual trumpeting and coming up for 
judgement. 

II. He did not speak to men and women, asking judgement, as 
lesser writers do but knowing himself part of judgement he was 
silent. 
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[II. We pity the living and not such dead as he. He has gone 
upward out of his ailing body into the heroical fountains. We 
are parched by time. 

IV. He had the knowledge of his coming death and was cheer- 
ful to the end, even joking a little when that end had all but come. 
He had no need of our sympathies. It was as though we and the 
things about us died away from him and not he from us. 


XVIII 

Detractions: 

He had that egotism of the man of genius which Nietzsche com- 
pares to the egotism of a woman with child. Neither I nor Lady 
Gregory had ever a compliment from him. After Hyacinth Lady 
Gregory went home the moment the curtain fell, not waiting for the 
congratulation of friends, to get his supper ready. He was always 
ailing and weakly. All he said of the triumphant Hyacinth was, “I 
expected to like it better.” He had under charming and modest 
manners, in almost all things of life, a complete absorption in his 
own dream. I have never heard him praise any writer, living or 
dead, but some old French farce writer. For him nothing existed 
but his thought. He claimed nothing for it aloud. He never said 
any of those self-confident things I am enraged into saying, but one 
knew that he valued nothing else. He was too confident for self- 
assertion. I once said to George Moore, “Synge has always the 
better of you, for you have brief but ghastly moments during 
which you admit the existence of other writers; Synge never has.” 
I do not think he disliked other writers—they did not exist. One 
did not think of him as an egotist. He was too sympathetic in the 
ordinary affairs of life and too simple. In the arts he knew no 
language but his own. 

I have often envied him his absorption as I have envied Verlaine 
his vice. Can a man of genius make that complete renunciation 
of the world necessary to the full expression of himself without 
some vice or some deficiency? You were happy or at least blessed, 
“blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 


XIX 


Two plays last night, Time, a play of suggestion, Cross-roads, a 
logical play. I accepted this last play because of its central idea, 
a seeming superstition of its creator, a promise of a new attitude 
towards life, of something beyond logic. In the four morning 
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papers Time is cursed or ignored and Cross-roads given great praise, 
but praise that is never for the central idea, and the only critic who 
speaks of that idea misunderstands it completely. State a logical 
proposition and the most commonplace mind can complete it. Sug- 
gestion is richest to the richest and so grows unpopular with a de- 
mocracy like this. They misunderstood Robinson’s idea, luckily for 
his popularity, and so turned all into commonplace. They allow 
their minds to dwell so completely on the logic that they do not 
notice what, as it were swims upon it or juts up from its river bed. 
That is how they combine religion with a journalism which accepts 
all the implications of materialism. A thought that stirs me in 
Time is that “only women and great artists love time, others sell it,” 
but what is Blake’s “naked beauty displayed,” “visible audible wis- 
dom,” to the shop-keeping logicians? How can they love time or 
anything but the day’s end? 


XxX 


To-day Molly told me that Synge often spoke of his coming 
death, indeed constantly for a year past and tried hard to finish 
Deirdre. Sometimes he would get very despondent, thinking he 
could not finish it and then she would act it for him and he would 
write a little more, and then he would despond again, and so the 
acting would begin again. 

My sister, Lily, says that the ship Lolly saw on the night of 
Synge’s death was not like a real ship, but like the Shadowy 
Waters ship on the Abbey stage, a sort of allegorical thing. There 
was also a girl in a bright dress, but she seemed to vanish as the ship 
ran ashore; all about the girl, and indeed everything, was broken 
and confused until the bow touched the shore in bright sunlight. 


XXI 


I see that between Time, suggestion, and Cross-roads, logic, lies a 
difference of civilization, the literature of suggestion belongs to a 
social order when life conquered by being itself and the most living 
was the most powerful, and not to a social order founded upon 
argument. Leisure, wealth, privilege were created to be a soil for 
the most living. The literature of logic, most powerful and the 
most empty, conquering all in the service of one metallic premise, 
is for those who have forgotten everything but books and yet have 
only just learnt to read. They fill their minds with deductions, as 
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they fill their empty houses, where there is nothing of the past, 
with machine-made furniture. I used to think that the French and 
Irish democracies follow, as John O'Leary used to say, a logical 
deduction to its end, no matter what suffering it brings, from a 
resemblance in the blood. I now believe that they do this because 
they have broken from the past, from the self-evident truths, from 
“naked beauty displayed.” The English logicians may be as 
ignorant but they are timid. 

Robinson should become a celebrated dramatist if this theatre 
lasts long enough. He does not argue like the imitators of Ibsen, 
though his expression of life is as logical, hence his grasp on active 
passion. Passion is logical when bent on action and in the drama 
of suggestion there must be sufficient loosening and slackening for 
meditation and the seemingly irrelevant or else a Greek chorus, 
and neither is possible without rich leisurely minds in the audience, 
lovers of Father Time, men who understand Faust’s last cry to the 
passing moment. 


Florence Farr once said to me, “If we could say to ourselves, with 
sincerity, that this passing moment is as good as any I shall ever 
know, we would die upon the instant, or be united to God.” Desire 
would have ceased and logic the feet of desire. 


XXII 
April 5th. 

Walked home from Gurteen Dhas with D. And have walked 
through the brick kilns of Egypt. He states everything in a 
slightly argumentative form and the soul is starved by the absence 
of self-evident truth. Good conversation unrolls itself like the 
spring or like the dawn, and effective argument, mere logical 
statement, founds itself on the set of facts or of experiences common 
totwo or more. Each hides what is new or rich. 


XXIII 


The element which in men of action corresponds to style in 
literature is the moral element. Books live almost entirely because 
of their style and the men of action, who inspire movements after 
they are dead, are those whose hold upon impersonal emotion and 
law lifts them out of immediate circumstance. Mitchel wrote 
better prose than Davis, Mangan better poetry, D’Arcy Magee 
better popular verse, Quintan Lalor saw deeper into a political 
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event, O’Connell had more power and Meager more eloquence, but 
Davis alone has influenced generations of young men, though 
Mitchel’s narrower and more faulty nature has now and again com- 
peted with him. Davis showed this moral element not merely in 
his verse—I doubt if that could have had great effect alone—but in 
his action, in his defence for instance of the rights of his political 
opponents of the Royal Irish Academy. His verses were but an 
illustration of principles shown in action. Men are dominated 
by self-conquest ; thought that is a little obvious or platitudinous if 
merely written, becomes persuasive, immortal even, if held to 
amid the hurry of events. The self-conquest of the writer, who is 
not a man of action, is style. Mitchel’s influence is mainly, though 
not altogether, that of a writer, the influence of style, that also 
a form of power, an energy of life. It is curious that Mitchel’s 
long martyred life, supported by style, has had less force than that 
of a man who died at thirty, was never in the hulks, did not write 
very well, and achieved no change of the law. 


The act of appreciation of any great thing is an act of self- 
conquest. This is one reason why we distrust the serene moralist 
who has not approved his principles in some crisis. He would be 
troubled, broken even, if he had made that conquest. Yet the man 
who has proved himself in a crisis may be serene in words, for his 
battle was not in contemplation where words are combatants. 


XXIV 


Last night my sister told me that this book of Synge’s (his 
poems) was the only book they began to print on a Friday. They 
tried to avoid this but could not, and it is not at all well printed. 
Do all they could, it would not come right. 


XXV 


Molly Allgood has just told me of three pre-visions. Some years 
ago, when the Company were in England on that six weeks’ tour, 
she, Synge, and D. were sitting in a tea-shop, she was looking at 
Synge, and suddenly the flesh seemed to fall from his face and she 
saw but a skull. She told him this and it gave him a great shock, 
and since then she had not allowed images to form before her eyes 
of themselves, as they often used to do. Synge was well at the 
time. Again last year, but before the operation and at a time when 
she had no fear, she dreamed that she saw him in a coffin being 
lowered into a grave and a “strange sort of cross” was laid over the 
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coffin. (The Company sent a cross of flowers to his funeral and it 
was laid upon the grave.) She told this also to Synge and he was 
troubled by it. Then some time after the operation she dreamed 
that she saw him in a boat. She was on the shore, and he waved his 
hand to her and the boat went away. She longed to go to him but 
could not. 


XXVI 
March rith. 


Stratford-on-Avon 

Some weeks ago A— wrote to me that it was a phase of B—’s 
madness to believe himself in heaven. All the great poets of other 
times were there, and he was helping to prepare for the reception 
of Swinburne. The angels were to stand in groups of three. And 
now I have just heard that Swinburne is dead. 

XXVII 

Dined with F— and G—. F— spoke of the grief Synge’s death 
gave him—the ending of all that work. We talked of the dis- 
ordered and broken lives of modern men of genius and the so 
different lives of the Italian painters. He said in those days men 
of genius were cared for, but now the strain of life is too heavy, no 
one thinks of them till some misfortune comes—madness or death. 
He then spoke, as he often does, of the lack of any necessary place 
for the arts in modern life and said, “After all, the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel was the Pope’s ceiling.” Later he said in comment 
upon some irascible act of Hugh Lane’s, “Everybody who is doing 
anything for the world is very disagreeable, the agreeable people 
are those for whom the world is doing something.” 


XXVIII 


Our modern public arts, architecture, plays, large decoration, 
have too many different tastes to please, some taste is sure to dislike 
and to speak its dislike everywhere, and then because of the silence 
of the rest, partly from apathy, partly from dislike of controversy, 
partly from the difficulty of defence, as compared with the ease of 
attack, there is general timidity. All creation requires one mind to 
make and one mind of enjoyment. The theatre can at rare moments 
create this one mind of enjoyment, and once created, it is like the 
mind of an individual in solitude, immeasurably bold—all is pos- 
sible to it. The only building received with enthusiasm during my 
time has been the Catholic Cathedral of Westminster—religion or 
the politics of religion created that one mind. 
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XXIX 


I asked Molly if any words of hers made Synge write, “I asked if 
I grew sick and died,” and she said, “He used often to joke about 
death with me and one day he said, “Will you go to my funeral? 
and I said, ‘No, for I could not bear to see you dead and the others 
living.’ ” 
XXX 


Went to S—’s the other night—everybody either too tall or too 
short or crooked or lob-sided. One woman had an excited voice, 
an intellect without self-possession, and there was a man with a 
look of a wood-kern, who kept bringing the conversation back and 
back to Synge’s wrong-doing in having made a girl in the Playboy 
admire a man who had ham-strung mountain yeos. He saw 
nothing else to object to, but that one thing. He declared that the 
English would not give Home Rule because they thought Ireland 
cruel and no Irishman should write a sentence to make them go on 
thinking that. There arose before my mind an image of this man 
arguing about Ireland with an endless procession of second-rate 
men. At last I said, “When a country produces a man of genius 
he never is what it wants or believes it wants; he is always unlike 
its idea of itself. In the eighteenth century Scotland believed 
itself religious, moral, and gloomy, and its national poet Burns 
came not to speak of these things but to speak of lust and drink 
and drunken gaiety. Ireland, since the young Irelanders, has given 
itself up to apologetics. Every impression of life or impulse of 
imagination has been examined to see if it helped or hurt the glory 
of Ireland or the political claim of Ireland. A sincere impression 
of life became at last impossible, all was apologetics. There was 
no longer an impartial imagination, delighting in whatever is natu- 
rally exciting. Synge was the rushing up of the buried fire, an 
explosion of all that had been denied or refused, a furious impar- 
tiality, an indifferent, turbulent sorrow. Like Burns, his work was 
to say all the people did not want to have said. He was able to do 
this because Nature had made him incapable of a political idea.” 
The wood-kern made no answer, did not understand a word I said, 
perhaps, but for the rest of the evening he kept saying to this person 
or to that person that he objected to nothing but the passage about 
the mountain yeos. 
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XXXI 


July 8th. 
I dreamed this thought two nights ago: “Why should we com- 
plain if men illtreat our Muses, when all that they gave to Helen 
while she still lived was a song and a jest?” 


XXXII 
September 2oth. 

An idle man has no thought, a man’s work thinks through him. 
On the other hand a woman gets her thought through the influence 
of aman. A man is to her what work is toa man. Man is a 
woman to his work and it begets his thoughts. 


XXXIII 


The old playwrights took old subjects, did not even arrange the 
subjects in a new way. They were absorbed in expression, that 
is to say in what is most near and delicate. The new playwrights 
invent their subjects and dislike anything customary in the arrange- 
ment of the fable, but their expression is as common as the news- 
papers where they first learned to write. 


XXXIV 
October. 

I saw Hamlet on Saturday night, except for the chief Ophelia 
scenes, and missed these [for I had to be in the Abbey] without 
regret. Their pathos, as they are played, has always left me cold. 
I came back for Hamlet at the graveside: there my delight always 
begins anew. I feel in Hamlet, as so often in Shakespeare, that I 
am in the presence of a soul lingering on the storm-beaten threshold 
of sanctity. Has not that threshold always been terrible, even 
crime-haunted? Surely Shakespeare, in those last seeming idle 
years, was no quiet country gentleman, enjoying, as men like 
Dowden think, the temporal reward of an unvalued toil. Perhaps 
he sought for wisdom in itself at last, and not in its passionate 
shadows. Maybe he had passed the threshold, and none the less 
for Jonson’s drinking bout. Certainly one finds here and there 
in his work praise of country leisure sweetened by wisdom. 
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XXXV 


Am I going against nature in my constant attempt to fill my 
life with work? Is my mind as rich as in idle days? Is not per. 
haps the poet’s labour a mere rejection? If he seek purity—the 
ridding of his life of all but poetry—will not inspiration come? Can 
one reach God by toil? He gives himself to the pure in heart. 
He asks nothing but attention. 

XXXVI 

I have been looking at Venetian costumes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury as pictured in The Mask—all fantastic; bodily form hidden 
or disguised; the women with long bodices, the men in stuffed 
doublets. Life had become so learned and courtly that men and 
women dressed with no thought of bodily activity. If they still 
fought and hunted, their imagination was not with these things. 
Does not the same happen to our passions when we grow con- 
templative and so liberate them from use? They also become fan- 
tastic and create the strange lives of poets and artists. 


XXXVII 
December 15th. 

Deirdre of the Sorrows (first performances). I was anxious 
about this play and on Thursday both Lady Gregory and I felt the 
strain of our doubts and fears. Would it seem mere disjointed 
monotony? Would the second act be intelligible? The audience 
seemed to like it, and I was greatly moved by certain passages in the 
last act.. I thought the quarrel on the graveside with its last phrase, 
“Tt is a pity that we should miss the safety of the grave and we 
trampling its edge,” and Deirdre’s cry to the quarrelling Kings, 
“Move a little further off with the quarrelling of fools,” as noble 
and profound drama as any man has written. On the first night 
the thought that it was Synge’s reverie over death, his own death, 
made all poignant. “The filth of the grave,” “an untidy thing 
death is, though it is a Queen that dies,” and the like, brought him 
dying before me. I remembered his extreme gentleness in the last 
weeks, that air of being done with ambition and conflict. Last night 
the audience was small—under £10—and less alive than the first 
night. No one spoke of the great passages. Someone thought the 
quarrel in the last act too harsh. Others picked out those rough 
peasant words that give salt to his speech, as “of course adding 
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nothing to the dialogue, and very ugly.” Others objected to the 
little things in the costuming of the play, which were intended to 
echo these words, to vary the heroic convention with something 
homely or of the fields. Then as I watched the acting, I saw 
that O'Donovan and Molly were as passionless as the rest. Molly 
had personal charm, pathos, distinction even, fancy, beauty, but 
never passion—never intensity; nothing out of a brooding mind. 
All was but observation, curiosity, desire to please. Her foot never 
touched the unchanging rock, the secret place beyond life; her 
talent showed like that of all the others, social, modern, a faculty of 
comedy. Pathos she has, the nearest to tragedy the comedian 
can come, for that is conscious of our presence and would have 
our pity. Passion she has not, for that looks beyond mankind 
and asks no pity, not even of God. It realizes, substantiates, at- 
tains, scorns, governs and is most mighty when it passes from our 


sight. 


XXXVITII 
December 6th. 

Last night Molly had so much improved that I thought she 
may have tragic power. The lack of power and of clarity which I 
still find among great charm and distinction, comes more from 
lack of construction, through lack of reflection and experience, than 
from mere lack of emotion. There are passages where she attempts 
nothing, or where she allows herself little external comedy impulses, 
more I now think because they are habitual than because she could 
not bring emotion out of herself. The chief failure is towards the 
end. She does not show immediately after the death of Naise 
enough sense of what has happened, enough normal despair to 
permit of a gradual development into the wild unearthly feeling of 
the last speeches, though these last speeches are exquisitely spoken. 
My unfavourable impression of Friday came in part from the 
audience which was heavy and, I thought, bored. Yesterday 
the audience—the pit entirely full—was enthusiastic and moved, 
raising once again my hope for the theatre and for the movement. 


XXXIX 
May 25th. 
At Stratford-on-Avon The Playboy shocked a good many people, 
because it was a self-improving, self-educating audience, and that 
means a perverted and commonplace audience. If you set out to 
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educate yourself you are compelled to have an ideal, a model of 
what you would be; and if you are not a man of genius, your model 
will be a commonplace and prevent the natural impulses of the 
mind, its natural reverence, desire, hope, admiration, always half 
unconscious, almost bodily. That is why a simple round of relj- 
gious duties, things that escape the intellect, is often so much better 
than its substitute, self-improvement. 


XL 
September 8th. 
S. S. Zeeland 

I noticed in the train, as I came to Queenstown, a silent fairly 
well-dressed man, who struck me as vulgar. It was not his face, 
which was quite normal, but his movements. He moved from his 
head only. His arm and hand, let us say, moved in direct obedience 
to the head, had not the instinctive motion that comes from a feel- 
ing of weight, of the shape of an object to be touched or grasped. 
There were too many straight lines in gesture and in pose. The 
result was an impression of vulgar smartness, a defiance of what is 
profound and old and simple. I have noticed that beginners some- 
times move this way on the stage. They, if told to pick up some- 
thing, show by the movement of their body that their idea of doing 
it is more vivid than the doing of it. One gets an impression of 
thinness in the nature. I am watching Miss V— to find out if her 
inanimate movements when on the stage come from lack of ex- 
perience or if she has them in life. I watched her sinking into a 
chair the other day to see if her body felt the size and shape of the 
chair before she reached it. If her body does not so feel she will 
never be able to act, just as she will never have grace of movement 
in ordinary life. As I write I see through the cabin door a woman 
feeding a child with a spoon. She thinks of nothing but the child 
and every movement is full of expression. It would be beautiful 
acting. Upon the other hand, her talk—she is talking to someone 
next her—in which she is not interested, is monotonous and thin 
in cadence. It is a mere purpose in the brain, made necessary by 
politeness. 

XLI 
October. 
A good writer should be so simple that he has no faults, only sins. 
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TWO POEMS 


BY W. W. E. ROSS 


I 
SOLDIERY 


Marching the men 
soldiers going along with drums 
over the earth, over the earth 


to kill yet 

is the air 

sweet and clear 

the sun rides and the wind glides 


they 
with keen blades go 
marching marching 


over the earth 


while the sun rides 
and the wind glides 


II 


In the ravine I stood 
and watched the snowflakes 
falling into the stream 

into the stream 
flowing gracefully between 
banks of snow 

The black water 

of the winter creek came 
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around a bend above 
and disappeared 
around a bend below 


Filled with melted snow 
to the brim 

the creek came 
around a bend— 

and disappeared below 
around a bend— 

ground covered with snow 


Thus I stood the snow 
descended by degrees 
into the stream 

into the stream 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF ST AUGUSTINE 


BY LLEWELYN POWYS 


HERE are few writings of a religious nature whose appeal 

to the secular intelligence equals St Augustine’s. It is not 

only the extraordinary literary and lyrical quality that so richly per- 

suades us, but the fact that this “eagle of the fathers,” whose 

acute mind formulated Catholic doctrine, was preoccupied from first 

to last in reconciling the intelligence of man to the terms upon 
which life has been given. 

The brevity of life, the fact that material existence is itself so 
fleeting, this was the disconcerting knowledge that possessed his 
intention. It is a circumstance of which the simplest mortal is 
aware: but seldom does a man as sensitive as was St Augustine to 
all manifestations of physical beauty turn with so rapt a fervour 
toward the invisible, toward what, after all, except for the assur- 
ance of the startled soul under the influence of the beatific ecstasy, 
remains unproven. If death is certain how can man with any 
show of reason love life? All philosophy is the result of our en- 
deavour to find an answer for that perplexing question. Under 
the fig-tree in the Italian garden the explanation came to St Augus- 
tine. From that day he saw the problem of existence revealed to 
him clear as a map, clear as a map illuminated with light from 
a divine nimbus. All that was “within the flaming ramparts of 
the world” was to be regarded as of significance only in its relation 
to the Godhead “whereby the universe is governed, even to the 
fluttering leaves of trees.” Void of such sublime innuendo the 
coursing hound would be nothing, the spider spinning her web, or 
the lizard catching flies, nothing. According to the gospel of 
St Augustine life must always be regarded from the angle of 
Eternity, because for him the Eternal alone offered a safe cradling 
for lorn human souls. 

It is this conception that gives to the Confessions their amazing 
power. In their pages certain moments of consciousness are caught 
up into strangely transfigured periods. In this “confession of sin 
and confession of praise” the holy writer communicates to the 


Note: The Confessions of St Augustine. Translated and annotated by 
Dr J. G. Pilkington. 8vo. 415 pages. Boni and Liveright. $3.50. 
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Almighty the most intense experiences of his life, experiences that 
have upon them an immortal sunlight and shadow. 

St Augustine shares with Thomas 4 Kempis the faculty of find. 
ing expression in words for those unexplained states of spiritual 
exaltation that, since the appearance of Christianity, have rewarded 
certain elect souls. Legend assures us that the Te Deum was 
composed by St Ambrose and St Augustine calling to each other, 
verse upon verse, in inspired utterance at the altar steps of the 
basilica in Milan. Te Deum laudamus. Te Dominum confitemur. 
The Confessions might be taken as just such another song of adora- 
tion composed in passionate and privileged intimacy between St 
Augustine’s soul and its creator. 

Always, however, there will be certain sturdy beings who find 
themselves unmoved by such religious outpourings. For such 
it is sufficient to live under the canopy of that “queen of colours, 
the light,” eating with joy and aplomb yellow honey from the 
comb, but for those who seek reassurance, for those who are for 
ever looking askance at the noisy “mart of walking spirits” this 
document, begotten by “a son of many tears,” must sound like the 
audible voice of a Saint unhampered by proud flesh, crying to 
God in a region above day and night in a blessed state of divine 
reciprocity. “Yet O my God, my life, my holy joy, what is this 
that I have said? And what saith any man when he speaks of 
Thee? Yet woe to them that keep silence, seeing that even they 
who say most are as the dumb.” 

With unconscious irony St Augustine writes, “But what was the 
cause of my dislike of Greek literature, which I studied from my 
boyhood, I‘ cannot even now understand.” St Augustine! ... 
Homer! It would be hard to conceive of two interpreters of life 
further apart! The former, tortured, neurotic, and frustrated; 
the latter, “that sweet liar” as he is called by the Saint, con- 
cerned only with the simple poetry of existence. Not truly till 
the appearance of Plato—that source of so much mischief—could 
St Augustine have possibly felt at ease. For how lacking in 
natural humanity would many of his reactions have seemed to an 
unspoilt Athenian taught from childhood to follow the path of 
lucidity and sweet reason! St Augustine’s sense of sin stretched 
itself out into the very matrix of life. “But if I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me, where I pray 
thee, O my God, where Lord, or when was I, Thy servant, inno- 
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cent?” How unhealthy and ill-balanced to the taste of heathen 
goodness is an obsession that can discredit the natural emotion of 
sorrow a son feels at the death of a mother! “I sorrowed for my 
sorrow, and was wasted by a twofold sadness.” And he finds it 
acceptable to say this after those last hours that he spent with St 
Monica leaning on the window-sill looking out over garden and sea, 
hours that have become, through the poetry of his writing, treasured 
for ever in the memory of mankind. He goes so far as to suspect his 
simple response to music. “Yet when it happens to me to be more 
moved by the singing than by what is sung, I confess myself to have 
sinned criminally.” Can the devout wonder that such extrava- 
gances are distasteful to those of us who love what is natural and 
what belongs to the sweet-smelling, uncontaminated earth? And 
yet, truly, if a heightened consciousness of existence is what we 
prize we could well learn such emphasis from the Bishop of Hippo. 
Even though he rejects the passing moment as unworthy and not 
to be trusted nobody is more eagerly aware of it. “But in these 
things no peace is to be found; they stay not—they flee; and who 
is he that is able to follow them with the senses of the flesh? Or 
who can grasp them, even when they are near? For tardy is the 
sense of the flesh, because it is the sense of the flesh, and its boun- 
dary is itself. . . . Ye seek a blessed life in the land of death; it 
is not there.” And so this holy man, this metaphysician and artist, 
turns his head away; “that I might sing unto thee from my very 
marrow.” He will have none of that “false and shadowy beauty 
which pertaineth to deceptive vices.” He had been too often be- 
trayed. His mother, his son, his dear friend had died. He knew 
the treachery of earthly love. “I had poured out my soul like water 
in the sand by loving a mortal as if he could never die.” 

“In proud dejection and unquiet weariness” this ardent intellec- 
tual, with the soul of a saint, sought the secret of life. Not for 
him that corporeal sun “which seasoneth the life of the world for 
his blind lovers, with a tempting and fatal sweetness.” Through 
the yellow pear-orchards of Tagaste, through the shuttered alley- 
ways of Carthage, through the streets of Rome and Milan, yes, and 
even across the secluded lawns of Cassisiacum he was followed by 
the hound of heaven. “O crooked ways! Woe to the audacious 
soul which hoped that, if it forsook Thee, it would find some better 
thing! it hath turned and returned, on back, sides, and belly, and 
all was hard, and Thou alone rest.” 
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In page after page of his confessions he conveys to his readers 
the hidden mystery of Christianity. I do not now refer to his 
famous explanations of the Catholic doctrines, though these con- 
stitute a memorable achievement, but rather to his exposition 
through the medium of the written word of that peculiar grace 
which belongs to Christian feeling in moments of its highest enlight- 
enment. “And sometimes Thou admittest me to an affection, very 
unusual, in my inmost soul, rising to a strange sweetness, which 
if it were perfected in me, I know not what in it would not belong 
to the life to come.” 


THE BARREN TREE 
BY HAROLD LEWIS COOK 


I come to you as the sunlight 
Comes to a tree, 

As a blue wave rolling shoreward 
From the mid-sea. 


But you are secret as a tree deep-hidden 
In a dark cloud. 

And you are rock whereon the perfect wave 
Must cry aloud, 


Broken, must fall, fall sighing, sink 
Back into ocean. 

About you there may be no surge of light 
Nor any motion. 


No bird calls from your branches to any bird: 
No stretched wing there 

To scatter sunlight from its pointed plumes. 
The tree stands bare. 
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IGNIS FATUUS 


BY ANTHONY WRYNN 


ISS GUNNISON, smiling primly into the night, stood look- 
ing from behind the half-open door to her porch, her un- 
plighted hand lifted eagerly to the knob. Out of the fragrant 
silence came the grating of the truckman’s shoes on the steps. As 
she drew the door fully open he appeared under the unshaded gas- 
flame of the hallway, powerfully bent beneath a large black trunk, 
and in response to his shout for directions she pointed a quick but 
timid finger in the direction of the parlour. A corner of the trunk 
thumped against the wall, tearing the dusty green paper. Fight- 
ing its way through the frame of the parlour-door, it ripped the 
woodwork. When the fellow finally jerked it from his shoulders to 
the floor in the centre of the room a terrific boom spread through 
the still house. Miss Gunnison was both shocked and delighted. 
Life was disconcerting, but at last it was there. 

The trunk was that of a young man who had rented the chilly 
parlour which, after setting up a bed between the square piano and 
a cabinet of fancy shells, she had advertised as a bedroom. To 
have a stranger living in any deeper or higher recess of the house 
seemed, somehow, too great a violation of the past. The young 
man was her first, and to be her only, “roomer.” She didn’t need 
the money, she would have told you that; her inherited invest- 
ments were as sound and fruitful as those of many a prosperous 
man in the town, but she was lonely and fearful in that house where 
she had been left, by the recent death of her sister, without a 
human contact in the world. Her loneliness, indeed, dated much 
further back than that, her sister not only having been unable to 
satisfy the need of companionship, but necessitating the sacrifice 
of all possibilities of such. Miss Gunnison used to say that for ten 
years the light in the invalid’s room was never turned out, and that 
when finally the unlucky creature was buried she might as well have 
been taken along, too. The invalid had had the use of neither 
hands nor feet. She had lain there in bed with her chin pointed to 
the ceiling, the power of speech gradually leaving her, and at the 
last, her breath was all but drawn for her by her sister, the best 
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years of whose life she had absorbed. For weeks after the funeral 
Miss Gunnison moped about the silent, long-neglected rooms of the 
house, without thought or feeling, except for an occasional shaft of 
resentment, of hate, that darted from her numbed heart into the 
newly made grave. 

However, at the very sight of her roomer’s trunk her apathy 
began to wane. The young man’s name was “Mr. J. Cline,” that is 
the way he put it, and his casual, though impressive, announcement 
that he had just acquired the position of assistant manager in the 
factory down the block appeased Miss Gunnison’s wonder as to 
what brought so nice, so clever a young man out there to the edge 
of town. 

The house to which he came, one of the oldest in the county, 
but not the least imposing, stood between two fields that had de- 
volved into “lots.” The lately built factory under its tall round 
chimney stood at the further end of the north one, and the one on 
the south, with its forgotten heaps of earth, bottles, and one-sided 
clumps of grass, spread out into a woods not far from the un- 
trimmed shrubbery that enclosed the front garden. The knobs on 
the doors of the house may have hung loose in their locks, but they 
were of genuine brass. The stair-carpets may have fairly shone 
from wear, but in the corners they were of the deepest plush. 
Prosperity had once been apparent. In ten years sickness had 
trailed its film completely across the lustre. 

At first Mr Cline and his landlady rarely encountered one an- 
other, but he took that for granted. He was used to rooming-houses. 
Self-complacently and industriously, he established himself among 
his books on manufacturing, diagrams of machinery, and tablets 
black, red, and blue with figures. He was unimpressed and pleased. 

Miss Gunnison, on the other hand, was unable to take anything 
for granted. Everything had adopted a new and surprising colour. 
She watched him from under a tilted shade when he left for the fac- 
tory in the morning. All day she went about the house arranging 
and rearranging, she didn’t know what—the chairs in the dining- 
room, the contents of her dresser. When she thought of that par- 
lour where her father once pulled her sister’s hair until she screamed 
because he hated her to play the piano, where her visiting aunts 
had sat on Sunday afternoons in winter with their coats on, “almost 
in the fire,” a room where so much of the intimate life of her family 
had passed, and then pictured a strange young man living in there, 
she would suddenly become almost hysterical with laughter, and 
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then, as suddenly, melancholy and silent. Sometimes, cleaning his 
room in the morning, she would be taken with a delirious, unex- 
plainable confusion of sadness and languor at the sight of his 
scattered clothing and the wide, pale, dishevelled bed. 

One evening, at length, returning to his room, Mr Cline found a 
small cup of violets on a table among his papers. The receptacle 
had been placed, still wet from the faucet, upon a borrowed inked 
chart which had consequently become warped and indecipherable. 
He went indignantly to Miss Gunnison. 

She was sitting on the porch in the twilight. When he addressed 
her, his neat suburbanly well-groomed figure was ridiculous in its 
rigid resentment, but to her it was as awful as a pillar of fire. The 
chart you put your flowers on is ruined, he said. I’d like to have 
my papers left alone. 

Sitting up suddenly in her chair, and pressing her cheek into her 
lifted hand, she exclaimed, Oh, Mr Cline! Her glance rested 
momentarily on his, with a mingled expression of hurt and alarm, 
then drifted hesitantly to the dim boards of the porch. She looked 
as helpless as a child. A faint evening wind passed softly between 
them. He seemed to be waiting for her to say something, but she 
neither spoke nor stirred. 

The chart wasn’t mine, he snapped, and turned briskly away. 

When he had gone, she sat fingering the braid on her skirt. The 
pain of her seeming carelessness, of appearing slovenly to him, the 
almost sickening pain of his calling the flowers hers, of his reproach, 
gathered bitterly within her. She was discouraged, frustrate. 

Twilight had faded when she rose and quietly entered the house. 
Having lighted the gas in the hall and turned it low for the night, 
she went to her room. In the darkness, bewildered, all but weeping, 
she leaned against the post of her bed, she in whose heart joy and 
sorrow had lain so long asleep. 

Spring vanished like a mist in the light and warmth of summer, 
and though occasionally various flowers of the advancing season 
appeared in Mr Cline’s extraordinary room, they were so placed 
that not so much as a fluted shadow from them could fall among his 
perishable papers. But the slowly maturing affection answerable 
for their presence expressed itself in ways less inconsequential. In 
the still evenings when the solitude of Miss Gunnison’s room be- 
came too much for her, and the temptation of “her young man” 
downstairs, too great, she would go to him with a book, a dated 
romance which she herself had never opened, and ask him if he 
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would like to read a lovely story, or, the evening being warm, invite 
him to the kitchen with her for a glass of iced tea. But the assidu- 
ous Mr Cline had as little time for tea as stories. 

A hundred different advances received a hundred resistances, and 
what, at first, was annoyance in his attitude, became impatience, 
and finally anger. And his distaste of her solicitude deepened to 
an inordinate distaste of her person. Her parted hair, a thin grey- 
ish gold, bunched before her ears, her worn, purple velvet waist 
pinned high at the neck, her dark skirt and shiny blue-veined hands 
—each was a disconnected part of the blurred and offensive picture 
she formed in his mind. The very sound of the woman clearing 
her throat in a distant part of the house, or of the boards of the 
floor creaking beneath her step, disgusted him. He decided to leave 
the place, much as his sense of efficiency and fancy for convenience 
resented having to give way before his emotion. 

Anticipating his removal, he requested one of the fellows at the 
factory to look about for a room for him. He was very apt at put- 
ting people under obligation without the usual expenditure. 

On hearing that Mr Cline’s present quarters were at Miss Gunni- 
son’s, the fellow was amused, yet even more amazed, Crazy Gunny! 
She ain’t taking roomers! 

Mr Cline, having no difficulty in identifying the appellation with 
his landlady, responded that she was. 

And her with all her money. 

In turn, Mr Cline was amazed and encouraged his informant 
with a question, which was fully answered: She inherited it from 
her family. A choice crew—thought they owned the town. And 
queer as cats. I remember after the mother and father died us 
kids used to run past the house, when we had to pass it, because we 
thought it was haunted. The two sisters never stuck their noses 
out of the door. But of course everybody knew they was in there. 
The grocer-boy used to tell us that when he brought the order 
around the only one he’d ever see was Gunny. He thought she 
murdered the other one. She must have had an awful job—that 
was ten years ago and the sister was only buried last winter. 

Though it was past the closing-hour, Mr Cline made no move- 
ment to leave. He stood leaning against his desk, intently but 
calmly watching the fellow who, himself, seemed in no hurry 
to go and who was evidently only too pleased to answer some 
further questions which the usually unsociable assistant manager 
put to him. 
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So the story of the Gunnisons was unfolded, and when, finally, 
Mr Cline was left alone in the silent factory, he remained leaning 
against his desk for a long while, his pale, astute features turned 
slightly from the window. He stood in a cloud of thought, a cloud 
through which he faintly glimpsed something that caused him 
slowly to forget his request of the garrulous factory-hand. 

A few evenings later, arrayed in simple, somewhat obsolete finery, 
Miss Gunnison sat at a revue in The Criterion, a music-hall where 
no member of her family had ever been seen before. Mr Cline, her 
escort, by whose recent attentions she had been as surprised as 
overjoyed, sat next to her. When she had entered the lobby she 
had stood, while he got the tickets, timidly apart in the glare of 
electric roses, but her timidity soon succumbed to the novelty of 
her situation and the deft, persuasive pressure of his hand on her 
arm as they passed down the aisle. 

She was listening, now, to an exotic matron, salved and pencilled 
back to a semblance of youth, who hurled an amorous, syncopated 
lament from the brilliant circle of light on the stage into the dark 
reaches of the theatre. It was strange music to Miss Gunnison. 
The woman’s voice was rich and powerful, and as it soared on its 
insinuating flight into the darkness Miss Gunnison slightly lowered 
her head in embarrassment, not for the woman, nor her escort, but 
for the wistful sensuousness which it stirred within her. She was 
glad that Mr Cline also heard the singing, it completed a certain 
contact that she felt hovered between them, but it mortified her, 
as if he had suddenly caressed her. 

The dimmed chandeliers sprung to life in a clatter of applause 
and five Japanese came whirling before the foot-lights as an enor- 
mous portrayal of the town hall rose lightly into the wings, dis- 
closing a maze of bars and trapeze. Miss Gunnison smiled 
appreciatively at Mr Cline, but only blindly followed the rapid 
flights and circlings of the dark, lithe bodies. The singing still 
hung faintly in her ears, and until the final number closed to a 
shock of drums and brass, a vague, amorous fantasy, through which 
drifted the white hands of Mr Cline, unfolded before her. 

Instead of returning on the trolley-car by which they came, they 
walked home, at his suggestion. He was, for him, very loquacious. 
He magnanimously congratulated both of them on his choice of so 
good a performance, commented sagely on certain local political 
situations, and spoke of his progress and imminent promotion at 
the factory. 
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A late moon was rising as they approached the edge of town and 
fragrant, leaf-filled shadows lay softly beside the darkened houses, 
Her admiration of him was swiftly approximating her affection, 
and when, as they passed a house that had recently been remodelled, 
he pointed out several improvements which she could adopt for 
hers without substantial expense, she responded readily, proud of 
his interest and overwhelmed with tenderness for him. 

In her shadowy hall he smilingly bade her good-night, and 
entered his room. 

That night, soothed with a feeling of accomplishment, he slept 
soon and soundly. And she, calmly elated, glowing with a sense 
of richness, lay long awake, the moonlight flooding the familiar 
darkness about her. 

The improvements on the house were shortly started: a widened 
and screened porch, new roof-gutters and drains, and a complete 
repainting, brown clapboards and green roof. Mr Cline not only 
aided in the repairs himself but, assuring her that it would be 
no trouble, took charge of the orders and payments for her. In the 
state of exhilaration caused by the metamorphosis of the outside of 
her house, she had the process brought to the interior. For weeks 
the place was in the throes of rebirth—scaffolding, electric-wires, 
calcimine—and then carpet and shades. Even the cracked flag- 
stones before the house were replaced with asphalt. 

Mr Cline, though he had obtained the lowest possible figures, 
was impressed by the aggregate cost when he finally recorded the 
last receipted bill, but he was infinitely more so by the casual, 
almost gay manner in which, after she had received and examined 
it, she stuck the complete record of expense on the file which hung 
above the tubs in her kitchen. She was taking life, now that at last 
it was offering itself, in deep, unquestioning draughts. 

When autumn began to settle hazily about the outlying hills, 
they were living in a curious and growing intimacy. One evening 
they strolled toward the little woods south of the house. The 
landlady and her boarder—Mr Cline had become that—now fre- 
quently, after supper, took strolls together, which he never encour- 
aged to extend into the town, where he was becoming casually 
known. 

As they neared the woods which rose silent in the pungent Sep- 
tember gloaming, she listened abstractedly to the account of his call 
that day at the Town Office concerning a raise in taxes on her house, 
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owing to the recent improvements. Often, when he was speaking 
to her, she was so moved by his presence, his voice, that she heard 
him as but through a dream, not following what he said. And 
when he spoke of some problem in the manipulation of her affairs, 
his charge of which he was continually augmenting, she nursed her 
inattention. She had great, and not unfounded, faith in his judge- 
ment. And she was happy in her submission to it, drawing there- 
from the pleasure of one beloved, of a wife. 

By magnifying depreciations to offset the improvements, he had 
succeeded in having the raise cancelled. And, “while he was at it,” 
he had secured the assessed value of her other property in the town 
and had the taxes lowered on some of it. She was grateful—under 
great obligation to him. But he generously discounted his services. 

They passed beneath the trees. At times he seemed unaware of 
her, as if absorbed by some speculation, then he would turn sud- 
denly toward her, affable, talkative. But she, as always on these 
strolls, walked silent beside him, devoted, infinitely happy, a young 
girl with greying hair and a faint droop in her carriage. 

Within the heart of the little woods they came upon a rivulet 
that, even with a long step, he could scarcely span, and to assist 
her across it he had half to embrace her. When they reached the 
further bank, her hand still hanging lightly on his shoulder, the 
fellow who had supplied him with his landlady’s history appeared 
in an abrupt turn of the path, accompanying a flashily dressed 
young girl. Curiously, her hand rested on his shoulder much in 
the manner of Miss Gunnison’s on her escort’s, but, as the couples 
approached one another, it remained confidently there, unlike the 
elder woman’s which first fled to her throat, then wandered vaguely 
to her side. The young fellow, jauntily touching his cap, made 
the most of a greeting as they passed, thinking, Mr Cline did not 
doubt, of the rather immediate and unexplained retraction of the 
request made of him months before. Mr Cline nodded perfunc- 
torily, and the strange young girl swept him and his companion 
with a bright inclusive smile. The more staid couple, in an un- 
gainly silence, had not proceeded much further when they heard 
a light, suddenly suppressed ripple of laughter run through the 
woods. 

The following day, knowing that the fellow would not presume 
to mention the encounter to him and that it would be necessary, in 
order to curb discommoding gossip, to brush it from his mind, 
Mr Cline accosted him under the cover of some orders. When he 
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had given his directions he said, laughing casually, I see you were 
out courting last night. 

Oh, just a girl I know. 

A pretty nice one. It’s a long time since I’ve gone off sparking 
like that. Somehow the only time I get out in the evening is once 
in a blue moon to take the old girl down there out for an airing. 
You saw us. She’s getting so rickety she can hardly stand up. 
I suppose somebody has to take her out. 

Maybe she’s sick, like her sister or something. 

Oh, I don’t know. Guess her “new” house was too much for 
her. Mr Cline, to complete his extrication, smiled in such a way 
as to imply that he so guessed if he could guess anything concern- 
ing a woman and her affairs in the matter of which he was as 
ignorant as disinterested. Then, professionally hardening, he said, 
Mind that shipment. It’s a day late already. 

He walked briskly away between the dark, thundering towers 
of machinery that rose like a city beneath the roof. 

Autumn sank under a sudden and heavy winter, and safe from 
the wind, in the isolated Gunnison house between its fields of rest- 
less snow, a light burned, nearly every night, and always until a late 
hour, behind a storm-blotched window off the kitchen. The room 
from which the window faced was a former store-room that Mr 
Cline had converted into an office and into which Miss Gunnison 
had had moved the great, battered, family desk. Many definite, 
if intricate, changes took place, during the long slow winter, in the 
papers stored within the shadows of that desk, as in the lives of 
the man who sat so frequently before it and the woman who 
occasionally joined him there. 

Mr Cline had first been promoted to the position of manager at 
the factory, and then, through his exceptional capabilities and 
extensive investments in it, became treasurer of the concern. The 
investments were, properly, his landlady’s, but having been 
assured by him that it would be the means of his becoming a 
member of the concern, she allowed him to put them in his name. 
She had consented to this not only because of her pride in him, 
zealously desiring his advancement, and of her great, and now 
matured love for him, but because of her indebtedness to him. She 
was no longer a desolate woman in a house of ghosts. And her 
“plenty” had become wealth. He had turned into capital all of 
her real estate but her home and invested it in the flourishing 
factory. He was even withdrawing her investments in richly 
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yielding enterprises to place them also there, where their income 
was doubled. She was ready to “prove” her gratitude “to the 
bone.” But he refused proof, aside from the occasional use of 
his name for hers; he refused it even so far as having declined, 
one Saturday afternoon when he offered her his weekly payment, 
to change his position of boarder to that of a guest. 

However, day by day he grew more attentive: bringing her 
frequent, if trivial, gifts, accepting, at least, the books she might 
give him to read, and often ostensibly confiding in her. Compan- 
ionably resting his hand upon hers became not an uncommon 
gesture with him, and once or twice, on occasions when she had 
elicited his congratulations, he momentarily threw his arm about 
her, the caress long after lingering faintly upon her body, filling 
her with a joy that, perhaps wakening her in the middle of the 
night, would become almost torture. 

His attentions, his words, his advances, lacked pulse, were 
without the warm free disorder of sincerity, but to her eyes that 
had suffered so long from the prestriction of loneliness, and now 
of love, all shone as true as her own response. 

Finally, one early evening as they stood gazing from the window 
at the dim, falling snow, he took her into his arms, and kissed 
her. The strange contact of his body, confident, still, fired her 
innocent flesh. The warmth of his mouth seemed to sink into her 
very soul, and out of a timeless bewildered ecstasy her aged hand 
rose seekingly to his soft cheek. Carefully, almost imperceptibly, 
he lifted his head, so that hers sank upon his breast, her fingers 
trailing on to his shoulder. For a few moments they stood thus in 
the silence, and then, his hand just touching her arm, he led her 
to a settee in a corner of the room. She sat down trembling, weep- 
ing softly, and he drew up a chair and sat close to her. Soon 
she was quiet, and until long past supper-hour, until the room was 
shrouded in darkness, they sat there, sometimes silent, sometimes 
talking—about nothing, about having the snow cleared away. 

From that evening his attitude was one of open, if fitful, affec- 
tion. She lived as in a dream, a dream as simple as a girl’s and 
profound as a woman’s, and when the clear icy February days 
began to yield before the approaching spring, she was planning 
for her wedding. No announcement had been made of their 
proposed marriage, not only because neither of them had any 
intimates to inform, but because he did not intend marrying her. 
Their engagement, as he had anticipated, had brought most of what 
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remained in her name of her estate, into his, and his arrangements 
for establishing and managing a permanent office for the factory 
in another part of the country had been completed. His departure 
was imminent. The fortunes of the old house, remote, proud, set 
among its fields, had become one with the factory that had risen 
into the sky above it. All that Miss Gunnison now actually 
owned was the house itself and an income that soon would force 
her to fill every room of it with alien faces, no longer to ward off 
depression and loneliness, but privation and ruin. 

The first violets had again appeared in little fluttering patches 
within the new grass. Miss Gunnison, a tuft of them pinned at 
her shoulder, sat flushed, and oddly pretty, beneath the suspended 
amber globe on the porch. It was the first evening of the year that 
they had sat out of doors. A small table stood before her, and 
the light material of her sleeves blew softly across her arms as 
she lifted, played, or dealt the cards which lay upon it. Sitting 
opposite to her, Mr Cline, infected by her unusual gaiety, was 
enjoying the game which she had asked him to play much more 
than he had expected that he would. The cards fell to their 
laughter, now rapidly, now cautiously, sometimes haphazardly, 
and the excitement of an unexpected trick brought to her lips a 
cry of distress or delight which she quickly smothered—once, to 
his amused surprise, making a long queer face at the neighbouring 
darkness. If he spoke of anything irrelevant to the game, she 
rallied him for his inattention, only to dart off herself on a subject 
even more remote. And during one of these digressions, enchanted 
with their “discovery” of the porch, she suggested having it 
enclosed with glass the following winter. But suddenly conscious 
of all that was to happen before then, she became embarrassed, 
silent, and lost the hand in smiling confusion. 

However, the evening was hers, and his jacks and tens fell con- 
tinuously, beautifully, beneath her kings. She was elated, and there 
was a certain wildness in her eyes, in the movements of her hands. 
At the close of one game a twice-withheld trump fell blightingly 
upon her ace, causing her to lose, and, demanding that he turn up 
his tricks, she cried, You cheated! 

The tricks were turned. He had. And they both laughed. 

At that moment there was a tap at the screen-door, and when 
they looked toward it they saw the white, grease-smeared face of 
a workman from the factory who was staring in through the 
shadowy wire. Beg pardon, Mr Cline, he said, but we’re working 
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on a rush-order to-night and something’s gone wrong in the power- 
room and it’s too late to get a repair-man. His voice sounded 
strange, coming from the wide stillness about them. 

What does the engineer suppose he’s there for? Mr Cline 
asked. To keep up appearances? 

He says it’s got the best of him. He’s gone over every cog and 
bearing in the place. He was even down in the pit. 

Mr Cline deliberated briefly, then entered the house from where, 
waiting together in the still night, they heard him at the telephone 
trying to get in connexion with the home of a repair-man. He 
failed, and when he returned to the porch he was obviously dis- 
turbed. Well, the work’s not going to stop that easy, he said, if 
I have to go down and pull the darn thing apart myself. 

In a moment, the screen-door clapping to behind him, he had 
gone, without his hat, and followed by the grimy workman. 

Miss Gunnison sat slightly smiling in the ensuing quiet, idly 
fingering the cards that lay scattered on the table before her. Her 
previous gaiety still hovered in her features, in her restless hands, 
excluding all concern for the factory and its difficulties, and waver- 
ing only at the loss of Mr Cline. She pictured him as he had just 
been sitting there, laughing in the amber light—his arms, his 
shoulders, his mouth, his hair—and impetuously spoke his first 
name, as if he were still opposite her, the first time, strangely, that 
she had ever said it aloud. She repeated it, listened, then she, too, 
laughed, tenderly, extravagantly. 

Suddenly she rose, in excess of spirits, repinning at her shoulder 
the violets which had become loosened. She entered the living- 
room that he had left lighted and wandered aimlessly about, settling 
a cushion into place, returning a book to its shelf, and wondering 
how long he would be away. 

At last she sank on to the sofa with a magazine which she had 
brought from the kitchen, but her eyes hung blindly on the words 
before her. Mr Cline rose sweetly, passionately, in her mind, 
dominating the mist of thought’ that drifted and unfolded there, 
coming as if from nowhere, and without destination . . . her 
wedding-dress, hanging pale, secretly, upstairs in the closet . . 

a new quilt for his bed . . . her sister, unreal, evoking neither 
sorrow nor resentment . . . summer, autumn, winter, and spring 
again . . . anew, mysterious spring. 

It was past midnight when she heard a shuffling of feet on the 
steps leading to the porch. There was a sound of men’s voices, 
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and suddenly of someone knocking rapidly on the screen-door. She 
did not rise, but her hand moved vaguely, mechanically, to her 
throat. A faint panic wavered up within her. The knocking 
was repeated, then she heard the turn of the latch and the unsteady 
scraping of shoes on the porch, as if something unwieldy were 
being carried in. Her heart went cold in her breast and she ran to 
the door of the house. 

Mr Cline, after numerous and unsuccessful efforts to locate the 
cause of the trouble in the power-room of the factory, had gone 
into the pit himself. His releasing of a stray bolt that was 
jammed set the tremendous machinery in motion, and the unex- 
pected concussion threw him from his feet, precipitating him 
between two moving arms. The terrified engineer cut off the 
power, and in the silence that returned as quickly as it had gone, 
he was lifted to the floor of the room, conscious, and only slightly 
bruised, though unable to stand. He ordered them to bring him 
to Miss Gunnison’s, and as three workmen, accompanied by the 
engineer, carried him through the soft, spring midnight, he died. 

When Miss Gunnison saw the whispering group on the porch, the 
grey, expressionless face in its midst, turned to one side against 
a workman’s shoulder, she stepped back, without a word, and 
pointed to the parlour-door. They carried the body into the dark 
room and one of them groped about for the light. He struck a 
match and glanced back enquiringly at her, but she stood motion- 
less, her finger still pointed toward the darkness, as if she had lost 
control of her hand. Her face looked withered and dreadful, the 
life seeming to have been driven from the eyes. At last the switch 
was found, and swiftly, brightly, the room appeared to her, the 
locked piano strewn with ties and papers, the workmen waiting 
with their burden. They laid the body upon the bed and stood 
awkwardly aside. Suddenly a foolish, anguished sound stumbled 
from her lips and she ran, almost noiselessly, across the room. She 
sank beside the bed, throwing her arm about the head that lay 
there so still. In the bright silence, the hands that had reached out 
to destroy her were gathered, unresisting, to her breast, and the lips 
that had lied to her, insulted her, that had kissed her without 
passion, lay innocently parted against her cheek. 
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COLLOQUIAL 
BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


Y one of the coincidences which amuse the wise but are over- 
valued by one and contemned by another kind of the unwise, 
the name of Erasmus cropped up in those rather embittered con- 
troversies which have recently been, if they are not still, disturbing 
the Church of England, after this little paper had suggested itself 
toits writer. Not that there was anything new in the connexion of 
Erasmus and controversy. He was what vulgar moderns call “in 
hot water” all his life: indeed he may be said to have lived in a 
world of hot water. But some time after his death, his reputation 
settled itself into a quieter kind of European notoriety. During the 
late sixteenth century, the seventeenth, and even the eighteenth, 
people read Erasmus when they were at school, and read him after- 
wards, for different reasons. But this reading for a long time again 
has, as anything general, ceased: though he has for a good many 
years now been the subject of invaluable editing by the present 
President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford,’ and though Dr 
Mangan’s book * has just dealt with him at large in America and 
England both. But Dr Allen’s work is intended mainly for 
scholars: and Dr Mangan does not like the Colloquies, which are 
meant to be the exclusive subject of this article. 

There are no doubt reasons of various kinds which unfit this book 
now for the school-book it once was: but as there is no intention 
? Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, edited by Percy Stafford Allen 

(volumes I-VI, 8vo, $9.50 each volume). Selections from Erasmus, edited 

by Percy Stafford Allen (illustrated, 12mo, 160 pages, $1.20). The Age 

of Erasmus, by Percy Stafford Allen (8vo, 304 pages, $2.85). Erasmus’ 


Service to Learning, by Percy Stafford Allen (brochure, 8vo, 20 pages, 
go cents). Oxford University Press, American Branch. 


* Life, Character and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, De- 
rived from a Study of his Works and Correspondence. By John Joseph 
Mangan. Illustrated. Two volumes. 8vo. 404 and 427 pages. The 
Macmillan Company. $10. 
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here of recommending the resumption of it as such that does not 
matter. What does matter is that it is a very curious and interest. 
ing piece of literature. Indeed it may be questioned whether 
Erasmus ought not to be honoured and kept in reading more as one 
of the first modern men of letters than as anything else. His 
scholarship is, as scholarship is fated to be, rather hesterna rosa; his 
theology was of that kind, perhaps the most dangerous of all 
kinds in all subjects, which never can make up its mind on which 
side of the hedge or wall it is coming down. But he was a man 
of letters in his heart; a man of letters once is a man of letters for 
ever; and the Colloquies are at once a proof of this as concerns 
himself, and a pattern for others. You may almost call Erasmus, 
long before Montaigne, the first essayist: only the intense Drang 
nach drama in his time induced him to give his things a more or less 
dramatic form. Sometimes indeed, as for instance in the Convivium 
Poeticum where Housekeeper Margaret and the footboy diversify 
the talk of the bards, bring in beet-root instead of lettuce, et cetera 
(and when Margaret finally declines to give them anything to eat 
or drink except mustard) the thing could be made to act with 
hardly any difficulty at all. 

Of the vividness and vigour of his presentations of life and 
society there can never have been much doubt or question among 
competent readers: and this quality must have been recognized in 
itself, though not as his, by hundreds and thousands of persons 
who never opened the Colloquies themselves. The description of 
the inn in Anne of Geierstein, one of the liveliest of Scott’s later 
passages, is almost a literal translation, eked with action, from Eras- 
mus: and it would be not quite uninteresting to know how many 
passages describing escape from wrecks owe royalty in part or in 
whole, directly or indirectly, to the Naufragium. His account of 
the experiences of a pilgrim at the shrine of Our Lady of 
Walsingham might never have been written except for the rather 
ill-natured ecclesiastical satire which it displays: but it is again 
vivacious enough, and capable of being made trustworthy by an 
intelligent reader. The piece which shocks Dr Mangan and in 
which a damsel in distinct need of reformation receives it from an 
old gallant of hers who is himself reformed, is only a transfer into 
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colloquy of one of the liveliest farce-moralities of that most agree- 
able Dark Age Prioress Hroswitha; but it is at once moral enough 
and lively enough. This may also be said of the somewhat similar 
batch dealing with maidens who shrink from or quarrel with mar- 
riage. But in all these cases the author is more or less indebted, for 
better for worse, to his subject. 

Now perhaps the great charm of the Colloquies to a real lover 
of letters is the way in which their writer shews himself able to 
write engagingly and interestingly about anything from broom- 
sticks toGrammar. The book begins with several scores of pages— 
something like a hundred and fifty in the pocket Tauchnitz edition 
—of intentionally school-book character, even descending to what 
in mid-nineteenth century English we used to call “Ollendorffian” 
forms of address at meeting people, sketches of probable subjects 
for conversation; titles of dignity; games; professional manner of 
things, ending with two long Convivia—one Profanum, one Re- 
ligiosum—in which things in general that come under the two heads 
are discussed. And in all this there is nothing silly or caricaturable 
as there was in the excellent Ollendorff. You can get—if you keep 
your intelligence awake and have a little precedent knowledge to 
help you—a much more intimate acquaintance with that all-impor- 
tant time than you are likely to have had before. And if you are 
shameless enough not to care about learning or profiting by any- 
thing, there is plenty merely to delight and amuse you. Some- 
times, indeed, he seems to be anticipating a sort of “Young Novel- 
ist’s and Dramatist’s Guide” as in his lists of possible speeches and 
replies between Master and Servant and the like. 

If, as has perhaps been the case, rather disproportionate attention 
has been paid, especially in ordinary books of reference, to the re- 
ligious element in the Life and Works of Erasmus, there is of 
course considerable excuse for this. The quarrels in which he took 
part half against his will, were quarrels than which it would be 
difficult to find any of more importance in the history of the modern 
world: and they are not “sopited”—put to sleep with a fair chance 
of not waking—even yet. Moreover, though this other fact is 
rather curious, there is hardly any aspect of a literary man upon 
which it is so difficult to concentrate public attention as his litera- 
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ture. Take the rather interesting colloquy, Abbatis et Eruditae, in 
which two persons answering to these descriptions and, further, as 
at that time they were almost certain to be, “persons of quality,” 
figure. The abbot is shocked at what he finds in the lady’s room, 
“Why?” she says, “Isn’t the furniture elegant?” But the offend- 
ing articles are not exactly furniture but books. “Why,” she asks 
again, “mayn’t a heroina [the word appears to be used almost in the 
sense of “Grande Dame,” if not even of “lady” in our best or im- 
plicit meaning] have books?” Perhaps, if they are French, but 
not if they’re Greek and Latin as these are. Doesn’t he himself 
read? “French, but not Greek and Latin,” and so on. Now it is 
of course possible to take this as merely an excursion or skirmish in 
the continual battle against monkery and nunnery: and no doubt 
also it is this to some extent, perhaps mainly, in original intention. 
But it has far more interesting possibilities than this. It advises us 
of what is not the least interesting feature of the Renaissance at 
large, the prominence of the “learned lady” who was not a mere 
schoolmarm or bluestocking but “lady” as much as “learned.” 
Perhaps the best thing in it comes from the mouth of the unblush- 
ingly illiterate and good-for-nothing abbot when he says, “With 
immense labour learning is obtained: and then you have to die,” 
which is better still in its native Latin, “Immensis laboribus com- 
paratur eruditio: ac post moriendum est,” and which, if not original 
remains consummate and unanswerable. But the lady scores fairly 
often: and the whole thing is alive. Moreover the combination 
of life and literature is seldom lacking for long in this miniature 
and colloquial encyclopaedia. Alchemy comes in: they say modem 
atomic theories may bring that back: and it is only to be hoped— 
though one fears that there is not much chance of it—that the new 
Alchemy will be as fortunate in English literature as the old was 
from Chaucer onwards. Although the queerly titled dialogue, 
Ichthyophagia or Fish-Eating, between a butcher and a saltfish- 
monger is obviously ecclesiastical in main tenor, all manner of odd- 
ments are brought in: and though the stranger Funus (an elaborate 
account of death-beds and so forth—which follows) might incur 
charges on the score both of taste and sentiment (Erasmus is vulner- 
able on both grounds) it has other attractions. He is indeed never 
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exactly kindly—kindliness was not the characteristic of the Renais- 
sance either in the queer fashion which accompanied the occasional 
savagery of the Middle Ages, or in the homely one which at least 
our and the German eighteenth century provided. 

But, here as elsewhere, he shews that he had many of the gifts 
which make a first-rate novelist. The famous Inn passage which 
has been already spoken of and other things of which Charles Reade 
made use in The Cloister and the Hearth show this sufficiently in 
one sense but quite inadequately in another. The half-hatched 
novelist, the Essayist almost or quite out of the novitiate, appear 
constantly ; and perhaps something else at one time regarded as even 
less dignified than either—the miscellaneous journalist. Fleet 
Street when it saw him, which it had plenty of opportunities to do, 
and which then had or had not for its chief literary association 
Chaucer’s beating or not beating (the beating would have pleased 
Erasmus much) the Franciscan friar, must have yearned for him 
with precocious instinct. His interest in things general; his gift 
of treating them; his almost entire freedom from “pontifying”—a 
proceeding sometimes indulged in by journalists and occasionally 
successful but never so for long—all called him there. Some ponti- 
fying itself and other weaknesses of the journalist may be found by 
the malicious: as for instance in the curious Coronis * Apologetica 
which was written in the month of September of the year 1524. 
But this only makes him more natural both as an individual and as 
a forerunner. He maintains the persona with his own personality 
throughout. 

And in all this stuff there is, despite its deliberate and formal 
imitation of the ancients now and then, the distinctly modern “man 
of letters” tone. That there are approaches to this in the ancients 
themselves is of course true. There are passages in Plato and 
Xenophon which any intelligent editor of a monthly magazine or 
weekly review would be extremely glad to have to-day. Some 
people have regarded Cicero as (outside the orations) sometimes at 
least a model “‘contributor” and the Rhetoricians, both Greek and 
* It is perhaps just desirable to remind readers that Coronis, like Colophon 


and sometimes its own kinsword, Coryphe, was used for the flourish at the 
end of a book. 
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Latin, are even better as such on occasion. But still there is the 
“unplumbed, estranging” difference between ancient and modem 
in all, and Erasmus (though he edited half their extant library and 
knew the rest) is on our not their side of it. The change in religion 
is only the most obvious and perhaps the largest constituent of the 
attraction: many others would take a good deal of trouble and 
more space than we can afford to single out and characterize. But 
a good example of the result is the Colloquium Senile—not in 
itself one of the most interesting perhaps, but really a specimen. 
Four old men meet like Oldbuck and Lovel in the beginning of 
The Antiquary, at the starting place of a coach, in this case des- 
tined for Antwerp. They turn out to be old friends who have 
seen little or nothing of each other since their student days in 
Paris. They agree to engage the whole of the vehicle that they 
may talk freely: and quite eighteenth or early nineteenth century 
details are given—such as that if you want a driver who isn’t drunk 
you had better come early to the stand. They take their seats and 
talk. The first subject is naturally their respective looks: and the 
widely different ways in which the forty-two years of post-col- 
legiate life have treated them. Then they tell these lives. The 
first man had taken to business on leaving college; had married 
a wife with whom he lived happily for years till her death; had 
accepted public office of some but no great distinction and profit; 
and in his later years had contented himself with “retired leisure.” 
They all agree that it is no wonder he looks young. Next comes 
Polygamus who looks extraordinarily old, and who for any person 
acquainted with the Greek language has explained the cause of his 
senescence already, to at least some extent. He had never given up 
wine, play, et cetera: and though very sorry when any of his 
numerous wives died, he put things right again by never remain- 
ing more than ten days a widower." The third who looks older 
still, has in part an unhappier lot to tell. He started excellently, 
furnished by his father with plenty of capital for foreign trade, 
and engaged to a beautiful girl with a big dowry. But a ship- 
+ I have sometimes wondered whether that odd person, Amory, took Mr 


John Buncle’s combination of deep grief and rapid consolation from this 
pattern. 
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wreck deprives him of all his wealth: and as he is now a beggar the 
girl’s parents break off the match. After debating whether he shall 
hang himself or join a religious order he decides on the latter course 
and tries several. As any one who knows anything about Erasmus 
will expect, the accounts of his experience are not rosy. But at 
last his father dies; he goes back to trade, marries, and seems fairly 
satisfied. There remains only Eusebius whose name again tells 
stories. He accepted a prebend early, studied medicine as well as 
theology that he might better discharge his duties as a secular cleric, 
and passed a quiet and happy life in doing his duty. The piece 
ends with a little bit of farce between the drivers. 

The thing as was said above is not exceptionally interesting or 
amazingly clever: but it shews the emergence of literature from 
certain more or less definite forms with again more or less definite 
subjects into a stage where the world is all before it to choose what 
it likes, treat this as it likes, and call itself what it likes. The 
drama had had this outgate and outlook from fairly early times; 
the Greek epigram had shared the privilege to some extent in 
verse and the Rhetoricians had availed themselves of it in prose. 
In the Dark and Middle Ages the spirit was making way for itself 
in odd burrowings and short flights such as those of which an ad- 
mirable account at last exists in Miss Helen Waddell’s Wander- 
ing Scholars. The opening wide of the gate and the multiplication 
of excursions from it was sure to be one of the chief points of the 
Renaissance: and the Chief Porter for opening and not barring the 
gate; the Chief Director not of residence but of excursions was 
Erasmus. 











OF TUNG-TING LAKE I AM REMINDED 


BY KWEI CHEN 


Alone I sit by the lakeside, 

By the side of Mendota, bright with illusion. 

I gaze at the curves of the distant hills; 

I listen to the many-coloured sounds; it is spring. 


In the neighbouring wood they are chanting, 

Birds and colours, on boughs yet hung with last year’s leaves; 
Not too slow, not hasting—birds, in their several kinds. 
They do not sing to please my ear; yet all is pleasantness. 


The pure water, the very clear water, the pearl water, 
Striking against the rock—the grey, bull-neck rock. 
The sound is like the dong of the jade-bell— 

Or is it rain on the bamboo tile of the Sage’s hut? 


From beyond the thicket under the large poplar— 

The morning sun gleams there, the Great Sun of morning!— 
There I hear delicate voices, and at times laughter; 

But no wraith of human folk do I see. 


On the waves, riding forth, a pair of ducks! 

Often I watched them on Tung-Ting Lake, often! 

They rise; they fall with the wave, free and content— 
Even away from their kind—yet they two never separate. 


Alone I sit by the lakeside, 

By the side of Mendota, bright with illusion. 

I gaze at the curves of the distant hills; 

I listen. . . . On Tung-Ting Lake, also, it is spring! 
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THE MUSIC TEACHER 
BY ELSA WEIHL 


T was raining, so she stopped on the verandah to pull off her 
overshoes before ringing the bell. It wouldn’t do to ring the 
bell first and keep a servant waiting while she struggled with her 
rubbers. The ends of her cotton gloves were thick, so she fumbled 
—and her hand-bag and music roll kept slipping—she had to lay 
them down in the end. 

She had been giving piano lessons for twenty-five years. If she 
could have had a studio of her own! Going from house to house 
was dreadful, but parents wanted the children taught at home, it 
saved time—their time. Her pupils were too scattered, but she 
was glad to get any one she could. The last lesson had been in a 
neighbouring suburb, thirty-five minutes’ travel by trolley. At 
best she could give four lessons in an afternoon. Four dollars— 
if none of them were sick. She didn’t charge for lessons if the chil- 
dren were sick. And, naturally, if they went out of town she 
couldn’t charge either. If only she could count on their keeping 
up, all of them, until the middle of June—it would tide her over 
the summer vacation. Most of them wanted to stop in May. The 
Rawlings hadn’t paid last term’s bill. But she mustn’t press them, 
people didn’t like to be dunned. And it would be so awkward. 
Besides, they might stop Jimmy’s lessons! 

Off at last. She rang the bell. How dismal everything was, and 
go cold. She shivered a little, wishing she had worn a sweater 
under her coat. The rain was making pulp of the sodden lawn, 
leaving pools in the little hollows of the cement path, seeping 
through the gravel in the driveway. There was a smell of earth 
and leaf-mould; her umbrella was wet, she had better leave it out- 
side. She hoped no one would steal it. 

The door opened. A maid in a black dress, white apron and 
cap, stood stolidly, giving no response to her smile. 

“Will you tell Edith her teacher is here?” 

The maid walked slowly down the wide hall to the stairway, her 
feet sinking into the pile of a rose-coloured Turkish rug. There 
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was protest in every line of the square, angular figure as it mounted 
the stairs... 

The music teacher stood, waiting. Should she take off her coat? 
It was wet, and if she laid it across a chair it might leave a mark. 
The maid should have taken it from her, but poor thing—no educa- 
tion—and likely not intelligent to begin with. Servants were not 
what they had been in her own home, years ago.—It would be nice 
to sit down, after walking the length of Riverview Road. It was 
a wonderful location for a house if you had an automobile. She 
wished Edith would hurry—she would be late for her next lesson. 

Upstairs there was a sudden slam and a child’s voice exclaimed, 
“Oh bother! I have to wash my hands.” 

And then, drifting from another room, “You might as well 
change your dress, Edith. Then you'll be ready to go with me 
to meet your father.” 

“Oh goody!” Then the child called back, “But Miss Selina is 
waiting!” 

“Let her wait—” 

The rich drawling tones, indifferent, unhurried—not loud, but 
resonant—filled the hall, floating down the stairs to the teacher's 
ears, “Let her wait—” “Let her wait!” “Let her wait!!” 

Blood pounded in her veins, roared in her ears. Turkish rugs! 
Venetian glass! A console table! Jade paper-weight! Bronze 
andirons! She wanted to tear something—anything— 

“ “Let her wait—’ The insolence of that voice. I won’t teach 
the child. So stupid, she can’t understand the simplest explana- 
tion, with fat, spineless fingers that bend and collapse on the keys! 
How can she develop a technique with such hands! I'll say, “Your 
child’s too stupid to learn!’ ” 

She began to tremble, her hands worked nervously in her damp 
cotton gloves. “I won’t wait. Milly Carson. Joe Carson’s wife. 
Nobody would look at her if she hadn’t all that money. With no 
brains to teach anything, herself—and insolent to those who have.” 

But two dollars a week. Two dollars a week less. 

Last month Mrs Robbins had said that Anne wouldn’t be taking 
any more lessons, she had too much school work. But Anne was 
taking lessons the very next week, at the Conservatory. 

She wasn’t getting any new pupils. Fifty years old! Not old, 
but if you wanted to save—you couldn’t afford to take chances— 

Her heart beat loud, like a metronome. You could almost hear 


it. The house was very still now. 
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She pulled off her gloves slowly, and tugged at the buttons on 
her coat. “It’s hot in the house after being outside.” 

Edith came in, dragging her feet. “I couldn’t practise very much 
since Thursday,” she said. “Friday I was sick, and Saturday—” 

“Very well; we'll do the best we can.” They sat down on the 
piano bench. “I’ve brought you a new piece, Spring Blossoms. 
You'll love it. But first we must have the exercises. One-and- 
two-and-three-and—the middle of the key—hit the middle. Now, 
staccato! No, you were playing it /egato—no, this way.” 

She moved to the middle of the bench, her thin arms in line with 
the keys, fingers accurately crooked. “Now raise your thumbs, like 
this—hands slightly tilted outward—now you do it. That’s better. 
Fine!” 


LUCAS 
BY S. BERT COOKSLEY 


Lucas was a gentleman, one of taste 

And fastidious habit. At twilight 

You could see Lucas, sash about his waist, 
Velvet jacketed, high heeled, leading the slight 
Creature casually by a small silver chain, 

His blue haired monkey. He liked to finger 
The hilt of his slender knife where the grain 
Bordered the village and where would linger 


A wounded sun, he liked to feed the green 
Tailed parrots flower seeds; but above all 

He liked to search the dark hills with a lean 
Ribbed hound in the grey autumn, search the tall 
Grasses and search the hidden wild clover 

And call her brief name over and over. . . 











THE RIVER EPISODE FROM 
JAMES JOYCE’S UNCOMPLETED WORK 


BY PADRAIC COLUM 


NNA LIVIA PLURABELLE is concerned with the flowing 

of a River. There have gone into it the things that make 

a people’s inheritance: landscape, myth, and history; there have 

gone into it, too, what is characteristic of a people: jests and fables. 

It is epical in its largeness of meaning and its multiplicity of inter- 

est. And, to my mind, James Joyce’s inventions and discoveries 

as an innovator in literary form are more beautifully shown in it 
than in any other part of his work. 

But although it is epical it is an episode, a part and not a whole. 
It makes the conclusion of the first part of a work that has not yet 
been completed. The episode was first published in Le Navire 
d’Argent in September 1925. It was expanded and published in 
Transition in November 1927. Again expanded, a title has been 
given it: Anna Livia Plurabelle. 

And so, like a river, it has gone on, and expanded, and gathered 
volume. . . . It is the same River that Stephen Dedalus of The 
Portrait of an Artist as a Young Man looked upon. “In the dis- 
tance along the course of the slowflowing Liffey slender masts 
flecked the sky, and, more distant still, the dim fabric of the city 
lay prone in haze. Like a scene on some vague arras, old as man’s 
weariness, the image of the seventh city of Christendom was visible 
to him across the timeless air, no older nor more weary nor less 
patient of subjection than in the days of the thingmote.” . . . “O 
tell me about Anna Livia! I want to hear all about Anna Livia. 
Well, you know Anna Livia? _ Yes, of course, we all know Anna 
Livia. Tell me all. Tell me now.” So the later prose begins, and 
at once we are in the water as it bubbles and hurries at its source. 
The first passage gives us the sight of the River, the second gives 
Nore: To Anna Livia Plurabelle, by James Joyce (12mo; 72 pages ; Crosby 


Gaige, Publisher; limited edition; fifteen dollars) this essay constitutes 
the preface. 
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us the River as it is seen and heard and felt. The whole of the 
episode gives us something besides the sight and sound and feeling 
of water. . . . There are moments in our lifetime when, even 
although inarticulate, we are all poets, moments that are probably 
very frequent in childhood, moments when a bird hopping on the 
grass or a bush in blossom is something we could look upon for 
hours with a mind constantly stirred and forming images and 
thoughts that range through the visible world, through history, and 
through the experiences of one’s own lifetime. Such moments might 
come to us in any place. They would come most appropriately 
whilst watching the flow of water. It is this range we get in this 
episode: over and above the sight and sound and feeling of water 
there is in Anna Livia Plurabelle that range of images and thoughts, 
those free combinations of words and ideas, that might arise in us, 
if with a mind inordinately full and on a day singularly happy we 
watched a river and thought upon a river and travelled along a 
river from its source to its mouth. 

But in this episode the mind’s range has its boundary: the range 
is never beyond the river banks nor away from the city towards 
which the river is making its slow-moving, sometimes hurrying way. 
Dublin, the city once seventh in Christendom, Dublin that was 
founded by sea-rovers, Dublin with its worthies, its sojourners, its 
odd characters, not as they are known to the readers of history- 
books, but as they live in the minds of some dwellers by the Liffey, 
is in this episode ; Dublin, the Ford of Hurdles, the entrance into the 
plain of Ireland, the city so easily taken, so uneasily held. And 
the River itself, less in magnitude than the tributary of a tributary 
of one of the important rivers, becomes enlarged until it includes 
hundreds of the world’s rivers. How many rivers have their names 
woven into the tale of Anna Livia Plurabelle? More than five 
hundred, I believe. “She thought she’d sankh neathe the ground 
with nymphant shame when he gave her the tigris eye.” In that 
sentence three of the world’s rivers are mentioned. How beauti- 
fully the sentence that goes before it gives the flow of water! 


“She says herself that she hardly knows whon the annals her 
gtaveller was, a dynast of Leinster, a wolf of the sea, or what he 
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did or how blyth she played or when or where and how often he 
jumped her. She was just a young thin pale soft shy slim slip of a 
thing then, sauntering, and he was a heavy trudging lieabroad of a 
Curraghman, making his hay for the sun to shine on, as tough as 
the oaktrees (peats be with them!) used to rustle that time down 
the dykes of killing Kildare, that firstfellfoss with a plash across 
her.” 


There will be many interpretations of Anna Livia Plurabelle— 
as many as the ideas that might come to one who watched the flow- 
ing of the actual river. . . . To myself there comes the recollection 
of a feeling I had when, as a child, the first time in Dublin I crossed 
a bridge with an elder of mine beside me. I imagine other chil- 
dren’s minds would have been occupied with such thoughts as 
occupied mine then. The city—who named it? The pavements— 
who laid them down? The statues—what had the men done that 
they should claim that men should look upon them now and that 
men should have looked upon them in one’s father’s and one’s 
father’s father’s time? The River—who named it? Why that 
name and no other? And from what place did the River come? 
The mystery of beginnings filled the mind. And, combining with 
the questions that came, there were things that had to be noted— 
the elder one walked beside, now, strangely enough, become a man 
of the city, knowing its lore, being saluted by its inhabitants, the 
apple one bought and ate and the penny one paid for it, the beggar- 
woman on the bridge with her blinded eyes and her doleful voice. 
. . . I feel in this tale of Anna Livia Plurabelle the mystery of 
beginnings as it is felt through, as it combines with, a hundred stray, 
significant, trifling things. 

Its author, the most daring of innovators, has decided to be as 
local as a hedge-poet. James Joyce writes as if it might be taken 
for granted that his readers know, not only the city he writes about, 
but its little shops and its little shows, the nick-names that have 
been given to its near-great, the cant-phrases that have been used 
on its side-streets. “The ghost-white horse of the Peppers,” he 
writes, and some of us remember that there was an act in a circus 
called Pepper’s Ghost, and that there is an Irish play called The 
White Horse of the Peppers—a play in which ancestral acres are 
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recovered through the speed of a horse. Through these memories 
a mythical shape appears on the banks of the River. This localness 
belongs to James Joyce’s innovations: all his innovations are to- 
wards giving us what he writes about in its own atmosphere and 
with its own proper motion. And only those things which have 
been encountered day after day in some definite place can be given 
with their own atmosphere, their own motion. 

Much should be said, and some time much will have to be said, 
about the de-formations and the re-formations of words in James 
Joyce’s later work. Some of these de-formations and re-formations 
will not be questioned by readers who have an understanding of 
language: they will know that they succeed clearly in giving what 
the writer wants to give us. 


“Can’t hear with the waters of. The chittering waters of. Flit- 
tering bats, fieldmice bawk talk. Ho! Are you not gone ahome? 
What Tom Malone? Can’t hear with bawk of bats, all the liffey- 
ing waters of. Ho, talk save us! My foos won’t moos. I feel 
as old as yonder elm. A tale told of Shaun or Shem? All Livia’s 
daughtersons. Dark hawks hear us. Night! Night! My ho head 
halls. I feel as heavy as yonder stone. Tell me of John or Shaun? 
Who were Shem and Shaun the living sons or daughters of? 
Night now! Tell me, tell me, tell me, elm! Night night! Tell 
me tale of stem or stone. Beside the rivering waters of, hitherand- 
thithering waters of. Night!” 


Everything that belongs to the dusk and the gathering of the 
clouds of evening is in this passage: the de-formations and the re- 
formations of the words give us the murk of the evening. There 
are other innovations in the language that are really difficult to 
explain. Or, rather, that would require the exposition of a theory 
to be properly explanatory. Let us say that words are always tak- 
ing on new meanings, that they take on new meanings more quickly 
than we realize, and that, in the case of English, as the language 
becomes more and more wide-spread, the change is being accelerated. 
Take the word “girl,” for instance. Contrast the meaning of the 
word as a mother uses it of her growing child with the meaning it 
has when Miss Loos talks of “we girls,” and, further, the meaning 
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it has in those score of stories that tell us what “the girl” said, and 
the point of which is that one does not know whether the person 
who makes the remark is very simple-minded or very experienced, 
And remember that Chaucer, in one instance, uses the word as 
meaning a boy. Remember, too, that in “queen” and “quean” the 
same word has been given opposite meanings; the form of the word 
that held dignity is now losing it as any one knows who has listened 
to talk about “movie-queens.” James Joyce treats words as having 
shifting meanings: he lets us read a score of meanings into the words 
he sets down in his later work. 

Anna Livia Plurabelle—two washerwomen tell her story. As it 
begins, the sun, we fancy, is dabbling the water; as it closes night 
is closing in. Voices become remote. Metamorphosis comes upon 
all that has been looked upon and talked about. The women, when 
we look to see them again, have been changed, one into a stone, and 
the other into an elm-tree. It is any story that might have been 
babbled about anywhere . . . a tale of Shaun and Shem.... 


IN MEDIOCRITY 
BY GEORGE WHITSETT 


Dimly stands the house by the hill 

That a wind passes over. 

Fain would I change my coat of leather 

For things of silk when the day is fairer, 

But who can call to a passing stranger— 

Who can run with a straying shadow? 

When will the wind blow the mist 
from the house by the hill? 
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BOOKS 
BY ROBERT LITTELL 


HE proprietor has a beard, and he is bald. He has shrewd, 
but trusting eyes which, together with his head, so candidly 
bald, and his beard, so unaccustomed to attention, make you like 
him immediately. He sells books, newspapers, stationery: English 
detective stories for the summer visitors, cheap violet note-paper, 
and all the new French books. I would like to give our bookstore 
salesmen the chance to watch him—he is so much better than any 
of them. He never seems to care whether he sells me anything 
or not. Therefore I always buy something. He tells me exactly 
what he thinks and knows, no more, no less. “What have you 
heard about this?” “It’s very well spoken of. I'd try it.” “And 
what about these memoirs of Abd-el-Krim?’ “I don’t know a 
thing about them. Haven’t heard a word.” “A book with that 
title might be very bad indeed.” “Yes, it might easily be absolute 
trash.” 

He shows me the various series of reprints which sell at two or 
three francs a volume. A new novel costs from nine to twelve. 
These reprints rescue from the limbo of the last ten or twenty years 
novels which deserve to be modestly rediscovered. The proprietor 
tells me which series has the best titles, he shows me which has the 
best print. He never says of which series he sells the most: this 
does not seem to enter his mind. 

It has been raining for a week. I complain to him about it. 
“Ah, well,” he answers, “I’ve seen so many ups and downs in my 
life that I’ve learnt to take things as they come.” And to this most 
ancient of remarks he somehow gives back the simple strength and 
flavour that it had on the lips which first made it forty or fifty 
thousand years ago. 

Later I see him coming back from the station, driving furiously 
his little yellow car piled high with the evening papers. And the 
daily rain is falling on his bare bald head. 











HARRIET MARTINEAU 


BY JOHN EGLINTON 


VERYONE has heard of Harriet Martineau: not everyone 
could tell precisely what is her title to fame. As Miss 
Bosanquet says: “To the younger generation, Harriet Martineau 
is little more than a name, but quite a number of middle-aged 
persons of the reading classes, if they were asked to say what they 
associated with the name, would be likely to answer that she was 
a writer of children’s stories who lived in the Lake District. They 
may recall with real pleasure their own enjoyment of Feats on the 
Fjord or The Crofton Boys, which are good stories simply written 
and vividly imagined.” The survivor of a yet earlier generation 
would remember that Miss Martineau was one of its most widely- 
known leaders of public opinion, a teacher to whom many thousands 
owed instruction, a “free spirit” known to be of the inner councils 
of those who were in fact changing the world of their time into one 
more congenial to us now. While yet a young woman, disabled by 
deafness and physical debility, she could, without being ridiculous, 
write of herself in language which almost reminds one of Luther: 
“Here I am, placed in an unparalleled position, left to maintain 
it by myself, and (believe me) able to maintain it; and by God’s 
grace I will come out as the true servant of his truth. This lan- 
guage is not too high for the occasion.” Kings and emperors were 
among her grateful pupils, nor did she abate by one tittle her in- 
structions to them when she displeased them and they forbade her 
their territories. It is told that “grey-headed statesmen lost their 
presence of mind when they took her ear-trumpet from her hand.” 
She was a clear-headed economist, a competent historian. She 
adapted the system of Positivism for English readers so success- 
fully that Comte himself confessed that she had improved on his 
own exposition. She faced obloquy in the United States and in 
her own country when she became the champion of Abolition. As 
a novelist, she excited the admiration of Miss Edgeworth, Charlotte 
Bronté, and many others. Why then is she forgotten? Simply 
because she belonged wholly to the moment in which she lived. No 
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romantic affinity with the past graced her spirit; nor can it be said 
that in forgetting her we are guilty of ingratitude for any legacy 
of hers bequeathed to the future. Every period has its subconscious, 
unsuspected depths and currents, and Miss Martineau was of the 
surface. 

It is this which makes her perhaps a legitimate subject for the 
Lytton Strachey method of biographic treatment, adopted very 
entertainingly by Miss Bosanquet in this study.’ If I mistake not, 
the first decisive manifestation of Mr Strachey’s talent in Eminent 
Victorians will be found by future literary historians to have con- 
stituted an epoch in English literature; and if it were permitted to 
foresee developments ten years hence, it would not surprise me to 
find that the art of fiction had passed to a very considerable extent 
into the art of biography. As it is, we know not how much of 
fiction is biography. Until lately, it was barely conceivable that 
any one should choose to write the life of a person whom he did not 
admire: no one thought of studying a personality merely for the 
sake of its psychologic interest. But now, any fervency of admira- 
tion in a biographer for his “hero” would be, artistically, a dis- 
advantage. A vast field, particularly rich in the Victorian period, 
is opened up for any one who has an eye for character and some- 
thing of the novelist’s skill in unfolding it by a patient scrutiny of 
motive. The new organon begins with comparatively unimportant 
people, people whose main attraction is their foibles, but it will go 
on to embrace the heroes of the past in literature and action, and 
to present them with a new and disconcerting vividness. If there 
will no longer be heroes, there will be no more dummy figures. 

The Lytton Strachey method is almost of necessity ironical, in 
that it claims to be conversant with those secret motives, of which 
the subject perhaps was barely conscious, but which have come 
within the perception of the new psychology; for the world of the 
subconscious is an irrational world, inhabited by ghoulish appetites 
leering up out of their crepuscular region at the specious sentiments 
of which the subject was conscious. There is no question of whether 
there was anything reprehensible in the secret life of Harriet 
Martineau: there is only the minor question, whether she can be 


? Harriet Martineau: An Essay in Comprehension. By Theodora Bosanquet. 
8vo. 256 pages. Etchells and Macdonald, London. 15 shillings. 
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represented legitimately as a ridiculous person. Almost any char- 
acter, when scrutinized in isolated moral attitudes, may be made to 
look as odd as an instantaneous photograph makes the figure of a 
man in the act of walking. The Lytton Strachey method obtains 
many of its effects by catching the subject in such isolated attitudes, 
and by running a rapid succession of fixed impressions into a movie 
of the whole career. The result is always vivid and entertaining, 
but it is, I submit, by our conscious motives that we should be 
judged. 

Here in outline is the story, and it is easy to see at what points 
it attracted Miss Bosanquet’s satiric pen. A little, self-asser- 
tive, valetudinarian lady, with an implicit faith in the society of 
her time as a divine institution, has won a considerable repu- 
tation by tales and treatises “translating each article of the 
Ricardian creed into terms of human happiness.” There is much 
more, however, in this “little deaf woman from Norwich” than 
Early-Victorian prejudices, as is proved when she sets off to study 
social conditions in the United States of America: the iniquity of 
slavery becomes apparent to her, and she alienates many of her 
friends in England and America by her active support of the move- 
ment for Abolition. She returns to England with renewed literary 
ambition, and produces her novel, Deerbrook, and some shorter and 
still fairly well-known tales. When she is about forty her health 
breaks down, the illness bringing with it the advantage of separa- 
tion from her mother, with whom she did not agree; Miss Bosan- 
quet’s way of putting it is: “Her only respectable resource was to 
fall ill.” There was no pretence about the illness, however, which 
proved many years afterwards to have been due to an abdominal 
tumour. She tried mesmerism, and the “passes” which relieved her 
opened up to her a new world of psychologic possibilities. It was 
amid the new interests of mesmerism and phrenology—the science 
of Gall and Spurzheim to which Balzac also succumbed—that she 
met the man of her destiny, Henry George Atkinson, a character 
represented to us as a kind of provincial Bazaroff. We know noth- 
ing of Atkinson beyond what Miss Martineau’s biographers tell us, 
but the attraction of a man of imperturbable and reasoned con- 
viction, though with little power or grace of expression, for one 
whose thoughts ran away from her tongue and pen from hour to 
hour, is easily understood. One is pleased by the little touch of 
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colour in an otherwise rather drab experience: for the life of me 
I can see nothing funny in it, nor any justification for the tone in 
which her biographer remarks: “She easily transferred her adoration 
from an invisible God to the more satisfying image of perfect 
gentlemanliness provided by her young friend.” Under the new 
influence she abandons her God, her comfortable creed, her faith in 
the soul ; she becomes a noted “‘Free-thinker,” one of those who have 
added their testimony to the absence of any need in human experi- 
ence for “God, freedom and immortality.” In 1855 serious symp- 
toms recurred, and it is not known whether the physicians whom 
she consulted informed her of the true nature of her malady, or 
allowed her to believe, what she henceforth proclaimed, that she 
was liable to death at any moment from heart-disease. With the 
help of opium she lived in fact for another twenty years, filled 
with incessant mental and literary activity. Miss Bosanquet notes, 
with a welcome abatement of her irony, that the work she did 
between 1855 and 1866 was “an astonishing triumph of natural 
capacity over the disabilities of her position, her health and her 
sex.” 

It is hardly likely that a book will ever again be written about 
Harriet Martineau, particularly after this brilliant study, so that 
we take leave of her with, I suppose, a half-smile upon our faces. 
Miss Bosanquet’s book exhibits all the well-known characteristics 
of the Lytton Strachey method, a command of all facts germane to 
the subject and a careful clarity in their presentation. We feel 
that we know Miss Martineau: not perhaps a really attractive 
woman, not a woman whose soul had really flowered, yet a woman 
of indomitable courage and a nobility of intellect which I am not 
quite sure that it was Miss Bosanquet’s precise intention to convey. 
For my part I shall remember her, not as the undutiful daughter 
whose nightly dreams betrayed a sinister “complex” ; nor as a half- 
consciously deceptive malade imaginaire; nor as one whose thwarted 
instincts revenged themselves by wrecking her religious faith. With 
Sir Spencer Wells, her physician, I am disposed rather to “acknowl- 
edge how great were the doings of an invalid woman in comparison 
with what most of us who are strong and well are able to do.” 
And I shall remember the words of a letter written shortly before 
her death, which is quoted by her biographer, disquieting in their 
unaffected serenity: “Now that the great event draws near, and 
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that I see how fully my household expect my death pretty soon, 
the universe opens so widely before my view, and I see the old 
notions of death and scenes to follow to be so merely human—o 
impossible to be true, when one glances through the range of science 
—that I see nothing to be done but to wait, without fear or hope 
or ignorant prejudice, for the expiration of life. I have no wish 
for further experience, nor have I any fear of it. Under the weari- 
ness of illness I long to be asleep; but I have not set my mind on 
any state.” 


HANG FU 


BY ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

Goes the clock of the rain in the eaves, 

Long are the hours of the rain and the moon is hidden, 

I would get up, I would put on my robe with silver sleeves, 

And creeping through a whining door, bridle my horse with a silver 

bridle, 

And ride out under the softly dripping leaves. 

But the rain holds me in a monotonous net of sound, 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

I will to go and I do not will it, 

And the opportunity passes as others pass, and the hours pass and 
are drowned, 

And the moon will go down and the sun will rise with wet locks 

But there will be no mark of my horse in the teeming ground. 








TORSO. BY FRANK DOBSON 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


MAGNIFYING THE MOMENT 


New Wor tp Vistas. By James Wood. r2mo. 317 
pages. London: George Routledge; New York: 
Brentano’s. $2.50. 


N this unpromising-looking book, illustrated with photographs, 
(including a frontispiece which shows the mayor of Southamp- 
ton holding Jackie Coogan in his arms) the unexpectant reviewer 
gets one of those delicious surprises which make his life an adven- 
ture. Except for the remarks on the jacket by Mr I. A. Richards, 
one has never heard anything of Mr Wood; but one cannot read 
half a dozen pages of this book without becoming enviously aware 
of the fact that Mr Wood can write. As Mr Richards notes, 
these studies are not exactly or purely reminiscences, nor are they 
(strictly speaking) short stories, nor essays; it is a part of their 
unique quality that they succeed in combining, and with an odd 
felicity, the virtues of all three of these forms. They have the 
exciting revelatory or confessional quality of autobiography, the 
sharp or leisurely critical detachment of the essay, the narrative 
unfoldingness (to coin a word) of the story. Best of all, they give 
evidence, and give evidence everywhere (with no air of accident) 
of a mind that is highly individual and a sensibility as fresh and 
sparkling as it is subtle. Mr Wood is one of those people in whose 
writings we can experience the world anew—with the burning 
sensory acuteness of the child, on the one plane, and the extremity 
of a nice self-consciousness on the other. 

There is a sense in which Mr Wood is akin to Mr Joyce—the 
Mr Joyce of Ulysses—and Marcel Proust; but to note the likeness 
will be also to note the different use to which the shared quality is 
put. A characteristic feature of Ulysses and of Proust’s A la Re- 
cherche du Temps Perdu is what one might term an enlargement 
of the moment. In Ulysses, this effect is usually produced simply 
by an accumulation of factual detail, an accumulation which at 
times becomes monstrous. The commonplace, thus inordinately 
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expanded (as in the pub scene, for example, where the dull every. 
day conversation assumes Herculean proportions) suffers a curious 
refraction: as if seen through a magnifying-glass, it takes on a kind 
of distorted magic. One does not feel sure that Mr Joyce has any 
ulterior purpose in this, nor altogether sure that the effect was a 
calculated one. With Proust, one does feel that the effect is cal- 
culated—very much so; he knows exactly what he is about; he aims 
at giving us a saturated solution of the moment of consciousness, 
and does so by analysing sensation and feeling, in flux, with the 
utmost delicacy and completeness. But again, one feels that to 
achieve this was all of Proust’s aim, that he had no further pur- 
pose, and that at least a part of the consequent distortion was, as 
it were, an aesthetic by-product. 

Mr Wood uses this exaggerative method, but with this striking 
difference: he is completely conscious of what he is doing, and he 
has a special purpose in doing it. He is not willing, in this fashion, 
to enlarge every moment; the moment must be, for his purpose, a 
moment of crisis, a moment in which there is a kind of emotional or 
spiritual development. Superficially considered, this development 
may appear very slight. It may be, for instance, simply the child’s 
first experience of death—the visit to the sick-bed, the air of 
mystery and doom that hangs over the household, the return to the 
house after a stay with relatives, the public funeral, the ride in the 
carriage, the throwing of earth into the grave. This is given us 
minutely and beautifully, and at the same time casually, without 
any oratorical heightening or tension: it is a sort of poetry in which 
there is no element of hurry or time. The child has no real or 
explicit understanding of what it is all about; but none the less 
the experience is profound for him, he apprehends more than he sees, 
he is on the brink of something tremendous, and he feels himself to 
be on the point of making some gigantic discovery." Something 
huge hangs there—a wonder, a mystery, another dimension. And 
in his capture of this state of mind, with its inextricable blending 
of emotional and conceptual and sensory elements, Mr Wood has 
achieved a unique fulness and perfection. The moment is magni- 
fied before us, takes on an extraordinary brilliance of light and 
colour and intensity, gives us an astonishing feeling of identity 


1 The Funeral: published in Tue Diat, September 1926. 
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with the protagonist, and then, by a natural step, a sharp reno- 
vation of the experience of identity itself. What Mr Wood 
ultimately aims at, therefore, is a rendering of something very like 
mystic consciousness: the sense of mystery in the diurnal, of horizon 
in the quotidian; or, to quote Mr Santayana, the feeling of “sweep 
in the concise, and depth in the clear.” 

Each of the episodes thus treated by Mr Wood is complete in it- 
self; but as they are, roughly speaking, arranged in chronological 
order, we get from them a rich psychological sense of continuity and 
development. The same symbols recur, but in a form more ex- 
plicitly conscious; the child’s experience at the bazaar is repeated 
by the soldier on leave, who visits the Bristol zoo; the use of 
“America,” as a symbol for the remote and strange, occurs fre- 
quently. And with what easy complexity, unhurrying and calm, 
all this is done! Mr Wood’s eye for detail is uncanny. Has any 
one ever given us such a magical description of firelight as he 
gives us in Influenza—? And here is what he says of a rainbow: 
“A gigantic rainbow spans the darkening fields, just glimmering 
while the soaking green remains, but as the sky darkens, its beaming 
colours growing more quietly terrible and the wet grass more awe- 
some.” Who before has noted the importance of the “soaking 
green” or the awesomeness of the wet grass? Mr Wood’s prose is 
here and there a little careless; but it is brim-full of such searching 
felicities as these. 

ConraD AIKEN 








“LITERATURE MADE AUDIBLE” 


Tue Copretanp Reaper, An Anthology of English 
Prose and Poetry. Chosen and edited and with an 
introduction by Charles Townsend Copeland. 8vo. 
1687 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $ro. 


Later AMERICAN Waiters, Part Two of Selections 
from American Literature. By Leonidas Warren 
Payne, Jr. r2mo. 359 pages. Rand McNally and 
Company. $1.50. 


HESE volumes are certainly not without virtues in their 
appointed office as anthologies: there are, for example, the 
substance, the compass of humours, the individuality of Mr Cope- 
land’s collection: there is the courage to be of to-day which Mr 
Payne’s volume exhibits. Yet perhaps it is less their virtues as 
anthologies than their aspect as the assertion of an ideal that a 
reader tends to prefer. 

Probably no peruser of the abundant pages of Mr Copeland, 
certainly no peruser who has also been a hearer of them, even in 
small part, can fail to appreciate the personality which appears 
to bind easily into relation, as pages pre-eminently hearable or 
richly heard, such disparities as the tale of Ruth, one of the earlier 
choices, and The Philosophy of Ceilings with which undergraduate 
jeu desprit the anthology is concluded. But it would scarcely 
seem simply individuality which gives these rather miscellaneous 
selections so integral a unity: obviously they are literature, as 
their editor suggests, and obviously they have read well aloud. 
And in a unity of this sort one is disposed to feel something more 
than simply obviousness. Might there not be involved an ideal 
of appreciation, a conception of literature as something for the 
ear as well as for the eye? Neither Mr Copeland nor Mr Payne 
has, it is true, made specifically a great deal of this conception— 
perhaps properly; yet it seems in certain ways to have prevailed 
with one of them at least, and might well have prevailed with the 
other. “I should not like,” writes Mr Copeland in his introduction, 
“to have the Bible as much dramatized in church as I incline to 
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dramatize it. The clergy should, however, be audible.” This 
may be a foot-note to considerations of importance. Possibly 
more of us than the clergy are involved. If the scriptures, justly 
read, can possess the ear, what of the rest of literature? Ought 
it not likewise to be made audible in proportion as it is literature? 
Js reading merely an ocular exercise? Are great pages simply to 
be seen, or are they to be uttered, listened to, heard? 

One is, in fact, disposed to feel a gratitude for the stand made 
by such collections as these in such an age as this, wherein mass- 
publishing has appeared to multiply the perusers of print in a ratio 
inverse to the adequacy of their response to what they read. Mr 
Payne’s choices have included such poets as H. D., T. S. Eliot, 
Marianne Moore, Wallace Stevens, and E. E. Cummings, who, 
while they reward in proportion as they demand, demand in the 
reading and of the reader, more than custom-stagnant reading at- 
titudes could ever give. And Mr Copeland’s anthology, by its 
genesis, its title, its unique presence, insists upon the spell of 
literature for the ear, and by so doing aids, perhaps underwrites, 
an important means and a searching test of appreciation. 

To think of reading is, of course, to think of the printed page. 
But any one who can remember barren first hours with a major 
classic, will hardly feel impelled to assert that reading is nothing 
more than the perusal of words. To compare such an experience 
with the experience of listening to literature made generously and 
justly audible, to feel the contrast between the painful stumbling 
blankness on the one hand and the warmth of recognitions on the 
other, the consciousness of heights of matter, depths of pertinence 
for oneself, a consciousness brought about, seemingly, by the simple 
tones and changes, the mere flow and pause of an adequate read- 
ing voice—is not this to discern something of the creative nature 
of reading, its character as collaboration, as a translation of 
thought from the language of the author’s being to the language 
of the reader’s or hearer’s? The conventions of the printed page, 
elaborate as they may be, give only the slenderest hint of the 
complexities of interpretation involved in any sufficient reading. 
How are we to learn such complexities? Prose and verse are not 
scored for utterance. 

Possibly we do not learn, being rarely taught, this delicate art 
of interpreting the printed page in the terms of ourselves, giving 
it a certain body and being in our personal biographies by inter- 
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related mental achievements of which expressive utterance may be 
both the test and the type. Reading could very well be a defunct 
art were there not still readers like Mr Copeland, to insist by their 
example that while it is not elocution it is more than a staring 
at words. And it is in this direction, perhaps, that the importance 
of the present anthologies lies. Mr Copeland has not described 
his purposes except generally; yet it seems evident that the present 
Reader is intended not merely for those who already know what it 
is to listen to literature, but for those also who are to find some 
opportunity of learning. These one thousand six hundred fifty-six 
handsome pages are for class use, it might seem, as well as for the 
generality. And there can be no doubt about Mr Payne’s collec- 
tion: it is frankly and officially for school-rooms. 

Thus here, one must feel, we are at the crux of significant 
matters. No one could dispute the power and effect of very many 
of these selections when made fittingly audible. But what if they 
fall, as other literature has fallen, is falling, to those who know 
merely how to parse and analyse? One may wonder indeed how 
often pure literature is taught. The substitutes that masquerade 
in its name are depressingly numerous—grammar, philology, 
ethics, anecdote, critical small beer. . . . The teaching of literature 
as the height of utterance, the mere attempt to re-utter which may 
demand and enrich the whole scale of mental being of those who 
master even a few of the degrees of expressiveness—this seems an 
infrequent phenomenon. The great attributes of literature are 
seldom at present a sure possession of the ear. Yet is literature, 
as literature, ever taught except as it is thus made in fair measure 
audible? 

This is doubtless not the place for digressions into the question 
of education. But perhaps digression is not needed, since a great 
part of that great matter seems certainly visible in the particular 
questions raised by the present anthologies, raised by their very 
character and merit as anthologies. For though here, as with all 
such compilations, one can easily quarrel with both inclusions and 
exclusions, both collections evidently contain much literature to be 
appreciated by readers—or not, as they are able. We could justi- 
fiably perhaps attach blame to teachers when young humanity en- 
trusted to them did not, as often it does not, gain appreciation of 
literature, or other of the things of the spirit; yet the ultimate fault 
would be in ourselves as wielders of the opinion that governs 
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The gift of making literature heard, and so appreciated, is surely 
a particular gift of a particular kind of teacher, and it can be had 
if we will collectively have it. Like others of the great gifts in 
which all teachers should, and a miraculous few do proportionably 
share, it must, if it is to be general, be generally recognized and 
esteemed for what it magnificently is. How can we teach without 
teachers? Yet is it not this that we are attempting to do with our 
elaborate splendours of equipment, technique, and pedagogical 
theory, and our curiously steady neglect, at least in general opinion, 
of the teacher? The art and administration of teaching may in- 
deed latterly have undergone many an energetic renovation. 
Methods and psychologies seem evidently enough advanced, ap- 
paratus revolutionized, concepts and practice refined, pedagoguery 
no doubt somewhat mitigated. But is not all this, interesting and 
to be commended as it is, merely Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark? 

Thus in turning the pages of these anthologies, in considering 
particularly the monument which Mr Copeland’s is to his successes 
in making literature heard, one cannot but feel that of all the 
various modes of cultivation which it is desirable that oncoming 
members of a modern great society should acquire, the apprecia- 
tion of literature is surely the one least prosperously taught merely 
by method, administration, or apparatus. These things facilitate 
acquirement only when they are the instruments of personality 
and capacity in the teacher. Qualities and attainments capable 
of making education the most extendedly significant of our great 
social enterprises, are not so common as to be recognized by all, 
or to be appreciated when applied. Where they are applied, as 
they sometimes undoubtedly are, out of sheer love and capacity 
for the art, they deserve a recognition in proportion to their social 
significance, a recognition, it may be suggested, which they have 
not yet had, except in such far few cases as Mr Copeland’s dis- 
tinguished and deserved succés d’estime in exercising his gift of 
making literature justly heard. Such successes as his are more, 
surely, than amenities by the way. We could well be proud of 
having contributed to them. 

Cuar.es K. TruesBLoop 











HEMINGWAY WHISTLES IN THE DARK 


Men Wirnout Women. By Ernest Hemingway. 
r2mo. 232 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 


NLESS I am very much mistaken, there is a good deal in 
the writing of Ernest Hemingway that is being overlooked, 
in the general commotion over his splendid technique. It seems 
to be the same penalty that men pay for writing in some startling, 
new fashion. The brilliance of the originality of expression so 
dazzles the eyes of the beholders that they see nothing of the source 
of the brilliance; they forget that the source of light is most often 
heat. One might easily suggest that this is at the bottom of most 
literary débdcles, for the audience for literary novelties is notor- 
iously fickle, and rushes from author to author with the alacrity of 
the proverbial bee. Who lives by his style must perish by another's. 
The fault lies with the spectators. They fail to see, as I have 
suggested, beyond the immediacy of an interesting presentation, 
and brand the writer with their own superficiality. It was from 
the critics that we learned that Ring Lardner was something be 
sides funny, and that Scott Fitzgerald was more than historian of 
the jazz generation. More unfortunate, Michael Arlen has per- 
ished by his own charm. This is not the place to expostulate about 
Arlen’s literary fate, for I am concerned now with the opposite 
end of literary style, one as brusque as Arlen is suave—as objective 
as Arlen is subjective. 

The reviews of Hemingway’s work have been profuse and en- 
thusiastic. There are multitudinous references to his “hard, athletic 
style,” his “clean, masculine prose,” his modern economy of detail, 
his classic detachment from his characters. This compendium of 
tribute to Hemingway’s instincts for form and fine writing leaves, 
it seems to me, much more to be said. 

There is a certain understanding among small boys, and among 
men who retain their boyishness in the face of feminizing influences, 
that there is to be no squealing when you’re hurt—no crying out 
in pain or defeat. “Keeping the stiff upper lip,” “playing the 
man,” are colloquial expressions of this Spartan instinct—‘“‘Stout 
fellow” is an English equivalent. Certainly here is a principle that 
has been carried to absurdity, in the mediocrity and bathos of the 
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applications which have been made of it. Out of it was born the 
“Grin and bear it” school of poetry, and the profusion of tales 
concerning touch-downs made on splintered ankles. I draw the cur- 
tain upon these, and propose that Hemingway has fashioned this 
essentially courageous stoicism into as tragic and unforgettable a 
mould as one can find anywhere in American writing. 

We must realize, first, that there is no hope and no suspense in 
any of Hemingway’s work. No suspense! cry modern readers, 
in dismay. May I remind them that there is precedent for such 
lack? They will search the tragedies of Shakespeare in vain, for a 
vestige of what we call suspense, in the sense of dubious outcome. 
There is never any doubt about the inexorable fate that looms large 
long before the last act. We know, almost at once, that there is 
no hope for Romeo and Juliet, no hope for Hamlet, none for Cor- 
delia, none for Brutus. We are spectators at a pageant of con- 
tinuous disaster, where no chance can vary the logical doom of men 
and women who fail to blend with the world. Once we have be- 
come reconciled to this awful certainty, the rest is beauty and 
calm—the beauty of souls that are unique and therefore especially 
alive—the calm of bravery approaching the precipice. 

I find this in Hemingway, singing out under the constant beat 
of conversation and reiteration, the constant escape from solitude 
and soliloquy, for solitude could only be bitter, and soliloquy only 
an admission of defeat, some modern version of “to be or not to be.” 
There must be no squealing, no quitting. Men must play at being 
undefeated. Consider Hemingway’s short story of that title, The 
Undefeated, one of his finest. The bull-fighter knows he cannot 
vanquish this last bull, nor escape the horns. His picadero knows 
it. The crowd, above, knows it, and heaps the imprecations of 
the galleries upon him. Somehow, too, the bull has come to know 
it, and seems to await his victory with a grim ferocity. His ener- 
gies slipping from him, Garcia holds his ground, snarls back at the 
crowd, and awaits the charge with sword pointed. 

In another story, The Killers, a man, lying upon a bed, has news 
brought him of the arrival of two gunmen, hired assassins, who 
are out to kill him. He does not rise, there is no flight, no attempt 
at self-preservation. There is almost dignity in his quiescence as 
he stares dully at the ceiling, waiting. These men, the bull-fighter 
and the hunted man, are lost, and in their refusal to cry out they 
tise to a few extraordinary moments of significant living. This, I 
think, is high tragedy, and high art. 
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Or, they drink. How they drink! The pages of The Sun Also 
Rises reek with the heavy scent of raw gin—‘‘We had another 
drink”—“Let’s go around the corner for a bacardi”—“He was 
blind. . . .” To be sure, there is the temptation to protest, as 
have certain readers. “This is so monotonous—this drinking and 
drinking and drinking.” Perhaps; yet I find nothing so moving 
and tragic in its implications as that tired, almost mechanical ritual 
of intoxication. It is their only surcease, a temporary staving off 
of consciousness, the best they can hope for. “You are all a lost 
generation,” said Gertrude Stein to the expatriates in Paris, and 
they accepted her evaluation as their cross, their sign. 

Consciousness means squarely facing an empty and purposeless 
existence. Jake is aware only of a life that can never, for him, 
be complete. He is robbed, irrevocably, of hope and purpose. Just 
as surely, Robert Cohn was robbed, at birth, of status in a Nordic 
world. Nothing can protect him from the merciless flailing of 
Michael, that splendid wastrel, who, drunk and sober, cuts with 
constant contempt, into the sensitive skin of Cohn. It is in the 
light of these dull pains, these quenchless miseries, that the ap- 
parently aimless sousing assumes a reason and a justification. 
Don’t think—don’t look—don’t feel—forget about it. The only 
virtue is the stiff upper lip and the hard laugh. 

Enough has been said about Hemingway’s objectiveness to neces- 
sitate no further discussion of it here. If it is true that the spirit 
of a book is the writer, then Hemingway is partially revealed as 
one who whistles in a void of frustration. Nowhere does he come 
to the aid of his inarticulate characters, inarticulate in the sense 
that every word they utter is subsidiary rubble on the sides of a 
volcano. His is the reticence of Jake, who says, “I felt pretty 
rotten,” when he was actually frantic. 

In the last analysis, perhaps, this is as close as we can get to 
the actual Hemingway. That life is very much of a mess; that 
nothing can be done about it; that we had best not talk about how 
badly things are really going; that the only escape is in triviality 
that will consume time, laughing or drinking, prize-fights or bull- 
fights—these we may glean as probable tenets of his stoicism. He 
refuses to sympathize with his characters, and strips his stories of 
non-essential detail. I venture to say that he could write a great 
tragedy. He remains, I think, our outstanding realist. 


N. L. RorHMAN 














BOY IN THE WIND 


Boy 1n THE Wixp. By George Dillon. s2mo. 
79 pages. The Viking Press. $1.50. 


HE younger poets in America have much to say, much that 

is new and that demands new ways of word and song. It may 
be that some have more important matter and greater ingenuity in 
devising form appropriate to it; but I feel that of them all George 
Dillon has come to clearest utterance. Bacon, who lived among 
poets whom in unexpected ways Mr Dillon recalls, said that poetry 
was submitting the shows of things to the desires of the mind. By 
this definition George Dillon is beyond question a poet. 

Clearness he has achieved by a reserve so guarded, a simplicity 
so austere, that one is moved to wonder at the rigour of exclusion 
or the severity of discipline by which it must have been attained. 
Many young poets make manifest through a prodigality of re- 
sources or a riot of experiment, glorying in the reach that exceeds 
their grasp, exulting in the promise of the imperfect. George 
Dillon’s first volume of collected poems shows not a trace of this. 
And yet there is no timidity or evasion, no suggestion of frailty 
or wavering. His lines have always the assurance of authority, the 
finality of complete mastery. There is something of defiance in 
the measure with which the poet sets his metes and bounds, limit- 
ing his themes to his strict intention, shunning every temptation 
to stray beyond it. There is an abundance of individual energy, 
seeking expansion under the pressure of constant control. Thus we 
have a sense of power—of force not diffused and scattering, but 
sternly held to its appointed task. And thus the volume as a 
whole is a unit. It may be superfluous to point out that Boy in 
the Wind is to be read as a single poem. The several lyrics vary 
in mood and key and tempo, but they are members of one structure, 
and the dominant note is the same. 

This dominant note in thought is, the relation of individual 
experience to a cosmic force felt in elemental things—in sun and 
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sea and sky and stars, in seasons, in night and day, in wind and 
snow and rain, in grass and trees and flowers. This is the sug- 
gestion of the title, which is re-enforced again and again by ex- 
ample and illustration. Dillon is full of a kind of awareness of 
the intimations in simple and necessary things of a world beneath 
our conscious experience and beyond our conscious apprehension, 
in which, nevertheless, we live. 


“He walks in the windy night alone. 


And who would know if he should sing 
Whose song is less than the murmuring 
Of the wind full of the ruin of spring?” 


Enchantment is upon him. 


“He goes aware of winds and thunders, 
And sets a roof against the sky, 

Or walks the world in search of wonders, 
Or stands to watch the stars rush by.” 


And then there is that perfect truth of the homely, trivial, intimate, 
that touches the very soul. 


“For girls must wander pensive in the spring 
When the green rain is over, 
Doing some slow, inconsequential thing, 
Plucking clover.” 


In both imagination and expression, Mr Dillon has a certain 
affinity to the poets of the seventeenth century. His preoccupa- 
tion with death is, like theirs, a recognition that in death we be- 
come one with those elemental things which have so strange a 
power to move us, a part of that earth whose life we so mysteriously 
and evanescently share. He has like Donne a laconic conciseness of 
phrase, a business-like precision of diction, set in lines of simplest 
rhythm, over which play sudden, strange flashes of disquieting 
fancy. 
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“Man’s earthliness which saints deplore 
Suggests that his most potent worth 
Is surely to refresh the store 
Of diligent dead, compact with earth. 


In their dull drudgery he shall 

Enlist, save that he make his tomb 

The sea where pallid fishes fall 

Like slow snow down the tall green gloom.” 


A poet to whom Mr Dillon has a genuine likeness is Henry 
Vaughan, the Silurist. Vaughan shows the same perception of 
the significance within man’s experience of his contact with 
elemental things, mingled with a sense of the vastness without. 
Vaughan’s picture of the “grey forefathers of the world” gathered 
to view the first rainbow, comes to my mind in Dillon’s Legend, 
which is too delicious not to quote. 


“First thunders spoke at half-past one 

On the sixth day; the new sun 

Burned white behind great silver clouds; 
And clattering softly in the crowds 

Of trees and droning on the meadow 

The first frail rain spread like a shadow 

Till suddenly it was released 

Upward within a wide white mist 

Leaving sharp colors and new smells. 

Pink snails looked out from their blue shells; 
Two wide geese, brilliant from their bath, 
Came rocking down a thumb-scooped path, 
Their stiff steps shattering the bright 

Green puddles there. The air flowed white. 
The apple tree (just blossoming) 

Became a strange, star-glittering thing. . . . 


When the rain’s singing scarce was over 
They stared irresolute from cover. 
The man leaped forth and gave a cry 
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And wallowed in the weeds to dry. 

But Eve stood tiptoe under a slim 
Wind-ruffied arc with a red rim 

And screamed in terror, seeing such 

A beautiful thing she could not touch.” 


Again the solemn pageantry of 


“I saw Eternity the other ‘night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright” ; 


is recalled by Moment. 


“When stars flew like bright leaves above 
The glittering sea, I sighed for love, 
And for a moment sensed—so kind 
Is love’s delirium to the mind— 

The world as one enormous flower 

Sprung from the mind’s tree hour by hour, 
That could not wither, but must blow 

For ever on that secret bough ; 

And suddenly I stood so tall 

The moving earth seemed magical 

As April’s first frail lily seems, 

And beautiful as briefest dreams 

That bloom about my silent bed, 

And sea and sky swung in my head.” 


These points of comparison may be traces of literary influence 
—they may be signs of a deeper resemblance due to a stream of 
kinship which flows beneath the surface of periods and schools. 
I am sure in any case that George Dillon will forgive my pedantry, 
as he has on other occasions. I like his poetry the better because it 
reminds me of these poets of the past; and because he belongs 
among them I believe the more firmly in his authentic and abundant 
inspiration. 

Rosert Morss Lovett 














BRIEFER MENTION 


Tue Deer Enp, by Patrick Miller (12mo, 318 pages; Harcourt, Brace: 
$2.50) is a beautifully wrought novel, eloquent and ironic, composed 
with an inner harmony which pervades and makes responsive the mind 
of the attentive reader. The note on which it closes—“The discoveries 
people make of happiness are the miracles of the world”—is but the 
ultimate flowering of its theme. What Henry James might have done 
deviously, Mr Miller has done directly, without the loss of a single nuance 
or the least slurring of sensitivity. 


Tue Best Suort Stories oF 1927 and the Yearbook of the American Short 
Story, edited by Edward J. O’Brien (12mo, 460 pages; Dodd, Mead: 
$2.50). Mr O’Brien is, one fears, grievously handicapped by his material ; 
for if any one thing jumps to the eye, in this selection from the magazine 
short stories of the past year, it is the comparative poverty of the fiction 
here presented. For the most part, these are “readable” enough stories. 
Technically adroit, and even, in some instances, expert, they move with 
sufficient spirit to a sufficiently gratifying climax. But of life—Life!— 
they contain scarcely a trace. Mr Hopper comes pretty close to it in 
When It Happens, and Miss Le Sueur has something of an individual 
understanding in Persephone. What strikes one about the other stories, 
however, is their singular remoteness from any of the essentials of the 
human spirit. The world they evoke is that special and, it must be ad- 
mitted, singularly barren world which exists only for the superficial 
entertainment of the habitual reader of magazines. 


Daysreak, by Arthur Schnitzler (12mo, 204 pages; Simon & Schuster: 
$1.50). If we have any fault to find with the story by this Viennese 
master it is that the plot is too swift, too firmly and pitilessly executed, 
to allow us time to do anything but follow with increasing anxiety the 
fate of its unlovable hero. Mr Schnitzler’s unique place in European 
literature has been once more confirmed. 


In Happy Enpino, The Collected Lyrics of Louise Imogen Guiney (12mo, 
195 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $2.50) first issued in 1909 and now re- 
issued with the addition of certain previously unpublished poems, a reader 
has the impression of lyric gifts well ordered and developed, but natively 
somewhat confined. There is much that is admirable here, much skill 
and style. Further, one is by no means prepared to think the poems not 
well felt. Yet it would seem that better than well the lyric should 
be felt both massively and intensely. And from this point of view limita- 
tions seem to start forward. As the poems are somewhat less than unique 
in language, so they appear somewhat less than sovereign in feeling. 
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Tue Best Poems oF 1927, selected by Thomas Moult, decorations by John 
Austen (12mo, 99 pages; Jonathan Cape: 6/; Harcourt, Brace: $2.50), 
In spite of the fact that Mr Moult’s taste is “conventional” his anthologies 
serve a useful purpose in presenting us each year with the best current 
approved poetry. If many of us regard the biting intensity of “unortho- 
dox” modern verse as of more importance just now that is our affair 
and not his. 


Tue Wueer 1x Mipsummer, by Janet Lewis (16mo, 25 pages; The Lone 
Gull, Lynn, Massachusetts: price not given). Extensile, hair-fine sensi- 
bility informs these poems, and their subject-matter—safely imperceptible 
to the profane—is to be reverenced; “violets minute and scarce where the 
great ants climb”, “deer among the withered asters”, “fish paler than 
stones”, “the badger’s children creeping sideways out”, “sunlight and 
daylight fading upon the air like sound”. 


Ivory Paraces, by Wilfred Rowland Childe (8vo, 94 pages; Brentano's: 
$2). Mr Childe shows considerable technical facility in these poems, and 
they are not without tenderness of feeling; but it is difficult to find in them 
much evidence of an original temperament. 


Tue Correctep Piays oF JosepHine Preston Peasopy, with a foreword 
by George P. Baker (12mo, 790 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $3); Tue 
Cottectep Poems or JosEPHINE Preston Peasopy, with a foreword 
by Katherine Lee Bates (12mo, 535 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $3). For 
those who admire the “singing spirit” of Josephine Preston Peabody it 
should be gratifying to add the two present volumes to her recently pub- 
lished diaries and letters. Certainly they betray nothing that is unrefined. 
We discover, however, slight trace in them of the “true passion” associ- 
ated with great poetry. This fact will hardly prevent them, we imagine, 
from receiving acclaim at the hands of a public well known for its 
enthusiastic acceptance of the wilfully idealistic. 


Tue American Novet To-Day, A Social and Psychological Study, by Régis 
Michaud (10mo, 283 pages; Little, Brown: $2.50). This author sees 
James Branch Cabell as “poet, satirist, conscious artist, man of letters,” 
and “the only philosophical novelist in the United States to-day,” Floyd 
Dell as “one of the most original writers of to-day,” and Ben Hecht as 
having written two novels “which Stendhal would not disown.” If one 
accepts so great a divergence in literary taste there is much in M Michaud’s 
analysis to interest and instruct one. 


Harper Essays, edited by Henry Seidel Canby (8vo, 314 pages; Harpers: 
$2.50). In this collection of essays chosen from the old files of Harper’s 
Magazine Dr Canby has considered the taste of a large, but not too dis- 
criminating audience. In spite of certain highly respected names the essays 
are, from a purely literary point of view, no more impressive and no more 
lasting than are the various “books of the month” which twelve times a 
year enliven the habitations of our countrymen. 
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Guwe-Posts To Cuinese Parntino, by Louise Wallace Hackney, edited 
by Dr Paul Pelliot (illus., 8vo, 221 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $10). 
That a delighted consideration of art should be less than delightful; that 
as writing and as thinking it should be occidentally “prompt” is in this 
survey compensated for by illustrations such as Winter Landscape, Nar- 
cissus, a Ming Ancestral Portrait; and one is as attentive as the author 
could wish one to be, to the “ideals and methods” of Chinese painting, 
to “influences and beliefs reflected in it,” and the influence exerted by it. 
Any lover of beauty may well be grateful to a book which commemorates 
the blade of grass as model for the study of the straight line, the skill 
of calligraphers with “hog’s hair on finely woven silk,” “methods of treat- 
ing mountain wrinkles,” “tones of ink to ‘give color,’” the thought of 
genii, winged tigers, an Emperor crossing “ ‘weak waters’ on a bridge made 
of turtles,” or a theme so romantic as that of Yang Kuei-fei “going, ‘lily- 
pale, between tall avenues of spears to die.’” 


Tue Great Painters: A History of the European Tradition, by Edith R. 
Abbot (illus., 8vo, 416 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $5). The revolt of 
modern art Miss Abbot sees as a revolt from plagiarism and a “com- 
placent inertia.” She is, however, in the best sense of the word a tra- 
ditionalist. Her book, tracing the development of painting from the 
beginning of the Christian era up to our own exciting and ingenious 
day, is full of sane and solid instruction. 


New Backxcrounps ror A New Ace, by Edwin Avery Park (8vo, 222 
pages; Harcourt, Brace: $5). This writer catalogues almost everything 
that has been mentioned by anybody in regard to modern decorative art 
but does not trouble much to differentiate. He cites the shops on the 
avenue, the commercial artists, and Cézanne with about equal enthusiasm. 
There have been several such books issued lately and that they are issued 
at all is a sign, perhaps, of wholesome discontent with the inappropriate 
backgrounds left over from another period and certainly out of keeping 
with the aspirations of this one. 


LANDMARKS IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY PaINTING, by Clive Bell (10mo, 
214 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $3.50). Like most non-French critics of art 
Mr Bell gives most of his time to interpreting French activities. He 
does it well. He has such excellent English and so clear a gift for 
definition that he easily sways the opinions of a considerable pertion of 
the reading public. He sways but does not enfranchise. The readers 
who at last catch a ray of light do not venture far from the path that has 
been illuminated for them but return, at the first difficulty, to their guide. 
In the new volume they will be obliged to chuck poor Gabriel Rossetti out 
the window, because Mr Bell does; but this is just to make room for 
Cézanne, Seurat, and Van Gogh, who take possession of the end of the 
book. Turner remains, with Mr Bell’s consent, but would it not be a 
greater triumph for him as a teacher, were one of his disciples now to 
pitch Turner also out the window? It would make Mr Bell blink, of 
course, but no one could say again that the Bell pupils were enslaved. 
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Transition, A Mental Autobiography, by Will Durant (i12mo, 352 pages; 
Simon & Schuster: $3) is the fluent enough story of a varied life, and s 
thus to a degree shares in the interest that always attaches to biographic 
concerns. It is, however, over-obvious, indeed banal. And in respect 
of its larger claim upon attention as being the intellectual and emotional 
record of a changing time it lacks importance. 


Cit1es anD Men, by Ludwig Lewisohn (12mo, 273 pages; Harpers: $2.50) 
ranges from Catullus to Thomas Mann, and from Baudelaire to Brandes 
—diversity without dispersion. For to every subject Mr Lewisohn brings 
the unity of a matured and unfailing standard of values derived in equal 
parts from philosophy and from experience. Having formulated it, he 
finds a constant zest in criticism by applying it to the writers and thinkers 
of both to-day and the past. Briefly, he holds that “the autobiographic 
tradition is the tradition of a humane culture,” while as for pure art— 
“there is no such thing except in the realm of the merely decorative.” 
Mr Lewisohn expounds his faith with almost evangelical fervour. 


JourNAL OF KaTHERINE MansFIELD, edited by J. Middleton Murry (8vo, 
256 pages; Knopf: $3.50). Mr Murry does wrong to his wife’s slender 
reputation in causing to be printed, these fragments from her journals 
and letters. One finds in them little trace of a rich, mature nature. But 
one forgives her more than one forgives Mr Murry. 


Horace Watpote, by Dorothy Margaret Stuart (16mo, 217 pages; English 
Men of Letters Series, Macmillan: $1.25). For any one desiring an im- 
partial estimate of the life and writings of this vivacious, energetic, and 
discriminating courtier the present volume is excellent. On the whole it 
causes us to modify our somewhat stern judgement of one whom we had 
always supposed too susceptible to the artificial graces of society. 


Tuomas Love Peacock, by J. B. Priestley, English Men of Letters Series, 
edited by J. C. Squire (16mo, 215 pages; Macmillan: $1.25). By this 
time all the pleasant facts in regard to Peacock are known, and the writing 
of an acceptable life of him ought not to have been difficult. Still there 
are writers who mar good material and Mr Priestley, who is not of their 
sort, should not be robbed of praise just because his “Peacock” appeared 
to write itself. His book will charm “the chosen spirits” that Shelley 
spoke of as likely to admire Peacock, and perhaps, will even add to their 
number, this being, doubtless, “the serener clime” in which the Peacock 
cult is to expand. 


Byzantine Portraits, by Charles Diehl, translated from the French by 
Harold Bell (8vo, 342 pages; Knopf: $5). Professor Diehl is a scholar 
and an artist. He has read the Decline and Fall to great advantage and, 
like Gibbon, puts legend through the acid-test of wit and resolves it fre- 
quently to an appearance of truth. The mysterious great women of the 
Near East—Theodora, Irene, Athenais—almost live again in his facile 
pages. At any rate the beguiled reader heartily wishes these queens to 
have been as Professor Diehl says they were. 
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SouitariA, by V. V. Rozanov, with an Abridged Account of the Author’s 
Life, by E. Gollerbach, and Other Biographical Material, and Matter 
from The Apocalypse of Our Times, translated from the Russian by S. 
S. Koteliansky (8vo, 188 pages; Boni & Liveright: $4). As an editor of 
a great conservative newspaper in Russia Mr Rozanov upheld certain 
orthodox ideas which under a pseudonym he eloquently contested else- 
where. This is perhaps indicative of his dual nature, for in these random 
observations he combines an exaltation feverish, illuminated, and dogmatic 
with a cynicism bitter and self-conscious. 


A Suort History or Women, by John Langdon-Davies (10mo, 382 pages ; 
The Viking Press: $3). This English author sees the history of women 
as the history of human ideas concerning the differences between the sexes. 
His excellent analysis takes us up to the end of the eighteenth century 
when Mary Wollstonecraft destroyed for ever the old, popular concept 
of the “Female Character.” Until women are no longer over praised or 
under praised, given special privileges, or robbed of their legal, emotional, 
and moral equality with men, such books as that of Mr Langdon-Davies, 
scientific and cautious, should certainly be given a wide and a sympathetic 
reading. 


Tue Locomotive Gop, by William Ellery Leonard (8vo, 434 pages; Cen- 
tury: $4) is a personal confession, written in the faintly repellent idiom 
of psychoanalysis. The author, troubled by dreams and delusions, unable 
to travel more than half a mile from his house, endeavours to trace his 
abnormalities to their source in his early childhood, where he finds the 
memory of his first locomotive, “a fiercely shaking Face of infinite 
menace .. . with gaping Jaws, flanked by bulging jowls, to swallow 
me down, to eat me alive—and the Thing is God.” 


Or1ENTAL ENcountTeERS, by Marmaduke Pickthall (10mo, 277 pages; Knopf : 
$3.50) reminds one of Synge’s In Wicklow and Kerry sketch-books— 
here are incidents and characters which, elaborated, appear in more im- 
posing creations. Those of us who know Said the Fisherman and The 
Valley of the Kings will be able to detect in Oriental Encounters memories 
and adventures which are behind certain episodes in these books. These 
are the most engaging of the books about the Near East, and in his intro- 
duction to the present volume, their author tells us how he came to have 
such knowledge of and such sympathy with the life of the Arabs. Through 
a series of fortunate happenings he escaped a formal induction into 
Anglo-Syrian life; he ran wild for a couple of months in a manner 
altogether unbecoming to an Englishman and got to know the country 
and to love the Arabs. The European attitude to him—of disapproval— 
led him to see the Europeans in Syria as the Arabs saw them. It was 
one of those experiences that arouse something in the spirit, and that, if 
a man is a writer, give him material and a style. The encounters are far 
from being portentous—they just permit us to loiter with a people who 
know nothing of the sort of competition which we subject ourselves to, 
and who, with inequality, have a true fraternity. 











THE THEATRE 


ILESTONES whizzed through the journalistic air in the 

week following the production of Eugene O’Neill’s Srrance 
INTERLUDE.’ It was felt that something of the highest order of 
importance had taken place; the play was called not only Mr 
O’Neill’s greatest, but the greatest American drama, and Mr Gilbert 
Gabriel, unhappily forgetting what the psychoanalysts have been 
able to do with the Oedipus plays, hailed its innovations as a tech- 
nique at last competent to cope with Freud. 

My own opinion is that Srrance INTERLUDE is a play of excep- 
tional merits almost entirely spoiled by technical infelicities. Mr 
O’Neill has developed the aside and the soliloquy to a point where 
they correspond to the interior monologue, the stream of conscious- 
ness, as it is used by contemporary novelists; and it happens that he 
is so good a dramatist that possibly he alone, of all our playwrights, 
does not need the method. Frequently the soliloquizing of the 
characters told us something we might not otherwise have known; 
it was not always important, but it was informative. The complex 
asides (to use the old name) almost invariably repeated something 
which the excellent dialogue and the excellent acting had already 
made plain. Thus in one scene Edmund Darrell determines to claim 
the paternity of Sam Evans’ child; Sam rushes in, full of happiness 
to embrace his old friend; Darrell stammers out the first words 
of his confession and claim, then breaks down and changes his 
phrases into a greeting. It is perfectly clear what has happened; 
the same technique has been used in comedy and tragedy for a 
hundred years or a thousand. And Mr O'Neill, mastered by his 
technique, asks us to sit by while Darrell, facing Evans, says, “I 
can’t tell him,” and goes on to explain that Sam’s boisterous happi- 
ness, his assurance, his faith, have made the revelation impossible. 
The moment these asides become unnecessary, they become imper- 
tinent and one recognizes the absurdity of the technical device, for 
in all the time of the aside, the other character stands waiting. 
One compares these unnecessary interruptions to the course of 
the drama with the scenes where O'Neill has done his most 
dramatic writing, where the tremendous swing of his drama simply 


1 Strange Interlude. By Eugene O'Neill. 8vo. 352 pages. Boni and 
Liveright. $2.50. 
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compelled him to drop his method, and where, if the method were 
legitimate, it would most suitably be employed. 

One of these scenes is the conversation between Nina Evans and 
her husband’s mother. The older woman tells the younger that 
she must not give life to the child which has already begun to 
quicken in her, because insanity runs through Sam’s family; she 
tells how she made the discovery after she had conceived Sam and 
hadn’t herself the courage to do what she now counsels the younger 
woman to do: destroy the unborn child and, keeping all things 
secret from the husband, in order to preserve his sanity, find a 
healthy father for a child which shall pass as the husband’s. Here 
is one of the richest complications of motives our stage has given 
us; all through it the minds of the two women must be racing with 
thousands of half-formed thoughts, with overpowering emotions. 
And O’Neill has given them to us with hardly a break in the con- 
tinuous statement and question and reply between the two; every- 
thing needful is directly spoken, although these two characters have 
less reason to be frank with each other than others in the play. 
They are driven to dramatic utterance by the intensity of emotion; 
where the others are intense, they fumble with O’Neill’s tricks. 

I do not wish to suggest that O’Neill has deliberately tried a 
stunt; there is nothing meretricious in him and he sincerely believed, 
I am sure, that he could not, in any other way, give the dimension 
of depth to his characters. He underestimated his own power. 
Mr Robert Littell has proposed to the Theatre Guild a production 
of Srrance InTERLUDE with all the new devices omitted; his 
interest is in proving the desirability of the present method. I 
earnestly implore the Guild to make such a production because I 
am sure that the play will gain infinitely in dramatic power, in 
capacity to elevate the emotions of the audience, in sustained 
interest. 

Because in his glum, humourless brooding over his characters 
O’Neill has endowed them with passions, and that isn’t a common 
thing in the theatre. As they are now projected they are shadows 
on a wall, gigantic, but still shadows. In proper perspective they 
would have a vehemence of life, a tremendous energy. Even in the 
dreary reaches of the present production they maintain a certain 
hold on you; in the end, by dint of talking about themselves, they 
make themselves known. They are enmeshed in a philosophy which 
is almost meaningless to me, although I have met it in almost all 
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of O’Neill’s later plays. “Life IS,” even if the IS recognizes no 
WHYS, does not seem to me particularly meaningful or excep- 
tional thematic material. The play, of course, runs away from the 
author’s invocations to mystic forces; the characters in it engage in 
heroic battles with each other, with time, with themselves, with 
fate. They don’t give a hang whether life is and the fact that God 
is a woman does not console them; they struggle to make life, create 
it, protect it, to give it meaning and nobility and beauty. If 
Mr O'Neill had only let them! 

The production of this play was extraordinarily good. I have 
not been known as an uncritical admirer of Mr Philip Moeller; but 
I am unable to see how his direction could have been bettered. It 
was never mannered and it had a sound style; it was not tricky, but 
it was technically clever; it was utterly honest. The extremely 
difficult business of introducing the uttered thoughts of the charac- 
ters in the midst of their conversations was handled with amazing 
deftness. It would have been easy merely to create a convention: 
whenever the speaker turns toward the audience and the other 
characters look fixedly into space—that means an interior expres- 
sion. The monotony of such a convention is precisely what killed 
the old aside. Mr Moeller created a style of utterance for these 
monologues; sometimes a change in the tone gave the audience the 
cue, sometimes a variation in expression, or in pace; sometimes a 
look or a movement. This variety of means helped O'Neill 
enormously. 

Mr Moeller had also to deal with some uncertainties in the 
author’s mind (I guess from the result; I know nothing of O’Neill’s 
intentions). The characters sometimes appear as embodied forces, 
abstract ; sometimes they are implacably going through the common 
experiences of life with radio sets and yachts, enormously realistic. 
In the former case, O’Neill’s mysticism is a danger to the produc- 
tion; in the latter, his na?veté. And welding the two is a work 
requiring some finesse. The woman who maunders a little about 
the Godhead must remain somehow associated with the woman 
who is darning socks—the fact that the same actress plays the two 
parts, that they are written under the single name of Nina in the 
text, is not a help unless the producer takes care of the modulations. 
Here again I think Mr Moeller has done remarkably well. The 
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cast he worked with is intelligent and alert; the four players who 
carry through the whole drama: Lynn Fontanne, Earle Larimore, 
Glenn Anders, and Tom Powers each do something fine at one time 
or another, and I thought Helen Westley, in her single scene, was 
exceptionally able because she had to launch the play into its true 
orbit, and did it with great power. 


Mr Robert Emmet Sherwood has been blamed for pretentious- 
ness in THE QueENn’s Hussanp and is, in my opinion, blameless 
since his play is a bagatelle in which he does not seek the secret of 
life, as he did in Tue Roap to Rome; there has also been some 
censure for the vehemence with which a socialist agitator in the play 
persuades the King to protest against the murder of little children— 
which again seems to me quite all right. This play, about the King 
to such a Queen as Marie of Rumania, suffers from only one thing: 
the character of the King is not coherent; perhaps it would be better 
to say that the two characters given the King do not cohere. We 
are familiar enough with the silly-ass who under his apparent 
feebleness of mind and will lays deep satisfactory plots; but when 
the King in this play prefers a chess game to putting down a revolu- 
tion we get, as dénouement, not something astute he has done in 
advance, but a mere accident by which the revolt ends. The King 
is neither wise enough nor foolish enough. 

However, he is played by Roland Young with delicacy of 
address, with nimble wit, with completeness of portraiture. Seeing 
Mr Young on a night when everything went wrong with the stage 
management, I recognized the difference between watching a fine 
actor and “‘catching”’ a good performance. I am sure that when the 
guns go off at the right moment, Mr Young’s performance has 
greater ease; and I am equally sure that all the ease in the world 
would not better the fundamental creation of the part, since in that 
Mr Young is perfect. 


SALVATION is a superficial play about a girl evangelist. It is 
superficial because it tells nothing of the religion of the protagonist 
except that she believes. A course in William James would have 
given the authors, Sidney Howard and Charles MacArthur, the 
background against which the salvationist, Bethany, could give us 
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the movements of her soul; but it might have spoiled the melo- 
drama of the financial harpies who prey on her. I am not sure that 
Miss Lord was better than in most of her performances; she was 
agreeably different. Osgood Perkins was agreeably the same. And 
Robert Edmond Jones’s setting for a waiting-room behind the 
Tabernacle was a masterpiece. 

In the course of this play occurs a tiny scene at a breakfast-table. 
The salvationist and her husband make small-town small-talk. It 
is pretty neatly done; but I suggest that all our dramatists get 
together and write one such scene in collaboration and that this 
scene be made obligatory, to be played without variation when- 
ever it is necessary to fill in time or get a few laughs. At the first 
words of it, we could all get an extra smoke in the lobby. 


Moissi in Tue Livinc Corpse was not, to my mind, a whit better 
than John Barrymore. The production had at times depth, inten- 
sity, and style; at times it lacked these elements. It left, for first 
place in the Reinhardt season, Tot Deatu or Danton and Tue 
Servant oF Two Masters; and the director whose range covers 
these extreme types, is a master. 


Joe Cook has returned to New York. By the time this is printed, 
the announcement will not be news; but it will stil! be good news. 


GILBERT SELDES 
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MODERN ART 


HE business of waking up to find yourself famous is still as 

mysterious to the beholder as it is gratifying to the protagon- 
ist. Mysterious, I mean, prior to the event. Immediately a new 
name is emblazoned against the sky science can prove that the ap- 
parent accident was, on the contrary, a logical happening; but 
science is still powerless to make all the little, and no doubt subtle, 
arrangements that can result, at a given moment, in spontaneous 
fame. No doubt, a great deal of quiet preparation is necessary, just 
as in nature, an enormous amount of living (and dying, and rotting, 
and other disagreeable processes) precedes the seepage of oil to the 
spot where a Mr Marland, in Oklahoma, can tap it blithely to 
the tune of millions of dollars. My metaphor, now that I look at 
it, instructs me that the hope that I had instantly begun to cherish 
at the mere mention of “science and sudden fame” is futile. 
Science, in spite of our unholy worship of it, cannot make some- 
thing out of nothing. All science can do, all that wizardry can do, 
is to locate and tap the source. The oil, it appears, must be there 
first, and without doubt De Chirico had oil. Oh, of course, it was of 
De Chirico I was thinking. De Chirico burst instantly into flame im- 
mediately his New York show opened. You knew that, if you read 
the newspapers, but it is impossible to let the occasion pass without 
citing a few of the dry facts that are already known to have aided 
the conflagration. 

But first I must admit that “waking up famous” is not precisely 
descriptive. De Chirico, for instance, already had a Paris reputa- 
tion and what he woke up to was only a New York reputation! 
But the Paris réclame was a matter of slow growth and the New 
York excitement generated in a day. The phenomenon as a phe- 
nomenon is just as interesting when happening to one great city as 
when happening to an entire world; and for that matter when New 
York adds its strength to that of Paris the union is, for all practical 
purposes, the entire world. To bring it about—the phenomenon, I 
mean—not much preliminary thinking was done, for, as I have 
hinted, it is generally agreed that more than thinking is necessary, 
but in this case it was young Mr Dudensing’s decision not to make 
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too much money out of the affair, to sell all rather than a few, that 
supplied the igniting spark. The effect created was that of “bar. 
gain day.” A further effect, made by the pictures themselves, was 
that De Chirico was a much greater painter than anybody had sup- 
posed. The two effects together were irresistible. Something like 
a stampede of buying took place. One unfortunate collector 
(meaning myself) who made a little list of three desirable items 
and then walked out and around the block to think it over, re- 
turned to find all three irrevocably sold to more impetuous 
connoisseurs! 

In saying De Chirico “had the oil,” or as we say in business, 
“had the stuff,” I imply that his values (money values) were self- 
evident. The slowly growing Parisian reputation was known to 
all Americans who take account of such matters, and the work upon 
which it was founded was also known. This work was mystifying 
at times but interesting. “He is a fumiste,” said Mr Meier-Graefe, 
the German critic who had come to this country recently to study 
the younger American painters at close range and who had sauntered 
into the Valentine Gallery (Mr Dudensing’s) ostensibly to see some 
Joseph Stellas and who confessed he had never seen such De Chiricos 
as these in Europe. Fumiste, perhaps; though I prefer the word 
“mocker” as suggesting a deeper impulse. A sensitive Italian, face 
to face with the modern world in Paris, can be excused, if any one 
can be, for putting his tongue in his cheek! Even if he becomes 
bitter it is nobody’s business but his own—providing always that he 
remain the artist, which De Chirico does. The mystery indeed is 
how any of these artists remain simple in such a complex world 
and the answer is, no doubt, that they achieve it at the expense of 
blindness. De Chirico is neither blind nor forgetful. He remem- 
bers the formidable past and sees only too clearly the formidable 
present. The two things war within him and he does not pretend to 
solve the puzzle but inveigles you, too, into the conflict. 

Les Plaisirs du Poéte! A barren, forbidding, empty city square, 
of the kind that gave the horrors to “B.V.” Thompson, and still 
gives them to millions of less articulate people—and into this re- 
pellent oasis between railway station and factory, there wanders, 
at dusk, a tiny poet! He is so small you scarcely see him at first. 
In fact, it is only when you have consulted your catalogue that you 
suspect his presence and know him, poor thing, for what he is. 
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Fumisterie? Indeed, it was not fumisterie to “B.V.” Thompson 
whose City of Dreadful Night contains everything that the antique 
spirit urges against the new. It is something more than fumisterie 
to live in such a hard place, say, as New York and to have nothing 
more formidable than a sigh to combat it with. But a sigh, a 
genuine poet’s sigh, outweighs, with the arbiters of eternal justice, 
the armaments of the mightiest cities and can yet be heard when 
they have become dust. Les Plaisirs du Poéte! It is rather a new 
thing to incorporate a title so solidly into a picture. It is not being 
literary in the tabooed fashion of the salons. It is a new power that 
shines from the outside—decidedly a fourth dimension—that 
colours the whole aspect of the artist’s vision and compels you to 
view it in the two ways. These titles—Le Destin du Blasphéma- 
teur, Le Printemps du Destin, La Punition de l’Omniscient, et 
cetera—are part of the De Chirico wit that was already familiar to 
us, but what really made the exhibition sensational was the dis- 
covery that the new pictures—of 1926 and 1927—while losing 
nothing in the way of satire, had gained enormously as painting. 
It was with pleased surprise, therefore, that those who had hitherto 
considered this artist “interesting” now acknowledged him a master 
among the modernists. 


Henry McBripe 








MUSICAL CHRONICLE 


is was on the two thousand, two hundred and seventy-second 
concert of the Philharmonic that Toscanini, having found in 
the course of his season certain pieces which had delighted beyond 
the others, played them all on the one evening. The Haydn sym- 
phony in G-major, to which Mozart, Beethoven, and even Stra- 
winsky are shown to have contributed. The Elgar “Enigma” Vari- 
ations, by a grave and cultured toast-master, a musician and a 
gentleman, here writing compliments and epistles, and manifesting 
the eclecticism of such. The Honegger Pastorale d’Eté, and its de- 
nial, the Pacific 231, given much like two movements of a single 
piece. Ottorino Respighi’s Pini di Roma, with celesta, watchman’s 
rattle, New Year’s blares, trumpet off stage, and the phonograph 
record of a nightingale. 

Concerning the almost causal relationship between the two 
Honegger numbers: the summer day of the Pastorale d’Eté was 
so atmospheric, and the composer so gentle in his sensitivity, that 
on the formula of the Pastoral Symphony one naturally awaits the 
storm-music. It came, four years later, in Pacific 231, which Sig- 
nor Toscanini has telescoped into a single programme. The re- 
versal is one of both mood and technique; for whereas the earlier 
composition is unusually simple thematically and in tonality, with 
its developments and recapitulations readily manifest, the second 
falls within the category of agglomerate sound. Yet in turning 
from the “calme, vif et gai” of his Alpine meadows to the cumber- 
some effects of the iron monster, we seem to have made no essential 
change whatsoever." The locomotive is as lyrical as the summer's 
1 Or did Toscanini participate in the merger of these pieces? The Honegger 

Sonata for Violin and Piano, played recently at one of the New School's 

valuable Concerts of Modern Music, appeared to have little in common 

with either the Pastorale or the Pacific. Its great activity seemed of a 

purely manufactured sort, an arbitrary ranging up and down of piano and 

violin, with the avoidance of older harmonic and melodic procedures more 
in evidence than the discovery of new ones. The Kodaly Serenade for 

Two Violins and Viola, on the same programme, seemed more positive, 

with a nervosity and an insistence in the scraping fiddles which should 

have contributed but slightly to the reassurance of the serenaded lady. 

The evening closed with a Bloch Suite for Viola and Piano, a work which 


was shown to possess much of the variety and breadth, but less of the con- 
tinuity, of major music. 
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day, presenting an anthology of the most erudite utterances of 
which a locomotive is capable—and there is nothing here to sug- 
gest the irritability underlying the Sacre. 

The Respighi Pines profits by the strong contrasting of its four 
movements: most notably the sudden putting away of holiday 
noises at the intrusion of ecclesiastic gloom (as the second move- 
ment encroaches upon the first), and—in the transition from the 
third movement to the fourth—the ominous growth of the tempo di 
marcia out of the twittering of the honest little nightingale. The 
piece ends in a long, patiently mounting crescendo for which we 
are less indebted to the imaginativeness of the composer than to 
the tact of the conductor. Such a slow, inexorable increase of 
volume and tempo probably corresponds, in its sure efficacy, to the 
death-bed scene in drama. It works, particularly if there is a 
technician like Toscanini to govern the rheostat. 


The third concert of the League of Composers (New American 
Music, by Marion Bauer, Marc Blitzstein, Quinto Maganini, and 
Roy Harris) contained many moments wherein the inventive had 
become the emotional, the music being not merely an exposition 
but a plea. The Maganini Sonata for Flute and Piano brought 
out appealingly the complementary textures of these two instru- 
ments: the piano a vague background of sound, the flute isolated 
and soliloquizing—a wandering and (on becoming slow) medita- 
tive flute. The artist assures us that he was careful to eschew “di- 
minished sevenths, augmented triads, authentic cadences, endless 
thirds and sixths, the stereotype fugue and monotonous rhythms,” 
putting in their place “new sound combinations, contrapuntal 
effects and rhythmic devices.” . . . The Marc Blitzstein piano 
sonata began and ended as a kind of “stunt writing,” with an in- 
tervening adagio lamentoso which suggested considerably, and 
pleasantly, Chopin. The annoying tendency of the new idiom to 
become excessively episodic (this is as apparent in Joyce as in any 
music) is deliberately emphasized, sounds being encouraged to fall 
in sporadic bursts, followed by abrupt silences. The notes them- 
selves, in their odd way of dropping, produced minor forms which 
were ingenious. . . . The Roy Harris Sextet, for string quartet, 
clarinet, and piano, was undoubtedly the firmest work on the pro- 
gramme, though the themes in their re-working were perhaps in- 
ferior to their first solemn utterance. The andante, with its clear, 
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solid accommodations of the parts to one another, was cautious and 
formal. 

Fifteen minutes afterwards, we found ourselves translated—list- 
ening now to the Hall Johnson Jubilee Singers at the Embassy 
Club. Perhaps our difficulties at the League of Composers figured 
somewhat in the blossoming of our delight; but in any event the 
zest, the unction, the physical undulations, the naive epicureanism 
of these singers overwhelmed us, like a revelation. There was 
much musicianship of the concert variety, there were many effects 
of mingled vaudeville and devotion—and there was a tall, gaunt 
woman who sang Deep River in a voice and a manner which no 
operatic trainer ever dreamed of, an epicene alternation of bass 
and falsetto. We speak with avidity, as it is late in the day to be 
discovering Harlem. 

KENNETH Burke 
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COMMENT 


ROFUSENESS, magnificent special editions, and a campaign 
of conquest through activity, seem at times characteristic of 
present-day book-making. When Mr Henry McBride remarked 
not long ago in The Sun that “Americans at heart still love cos- 
tumes but have less and less courage for them,” it is obvious that 
he was referring to society rather than to publishing. New illustra- 
tions to old favourites seem uningenuous and illustrations to a 
book other than those made by the author, add usually rather than 
reiterate. But the manner of using illustration is more legitimately 
one’s concern perhaps than a favouring or excluding of pictures. 
The subtleties and atmospheric depth of naturalistic painting 
and drawing are disturbing in a book, says a writer on Text and 
Illustration in the Printing Number issued with a London Times 
Literary Supplement, since “in reading type you look ‘at’ the page; 
in looking at a realistic illustration you look ‘through’ it.” That 
is to say formality of style is needed which will keep the work in 
relation with type; as in “‘the wonderful series of books designed 
and produced by William Blake, in which a method of engraving 
invented by himself produced a unity comparable to that of early 
illuminated manuscripts.” In the Nonesuch India paper volume 
of Blake’s poetry and prose,’ the printing of illustrations on the 
same page with text is a pleasure and compactness compensates 
for a tenuousness which perhaps verges on transparency. Thin 
pages opaque enough to permit of printing on both sides are to 
the bibliophile without bookshelves by no means a bibliographic 
mistake. 


PROGRESS in pictures commends itself and especially a 
progress in pictures so rare as certain engravings reproduced 
in Mr Randolph C. Adams’ The Gateway to American History.’ 


The Centenary Edition of Blake’s Poetry and Prose. Edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes. Complete in one volume. 12mo. 1152 pages. London: The 
Nonesuch Press; New York: Random House, Inc. $5. 


* The Gateway to American History. By Randolph C. Adams. Illustrated. 
Svo. 176 pages. Little, Brown and Company. $3. 
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In assembling unique specimens, however, there is danger of inco- 
herence; of incongruity of fount so to speak—since harmony js 
not merely a matter of printing on one kind of paper—on coated 
paper throughout, or on text paper throughout. The “right rela- 
tion of illustration to text’”’ has its counterpart, moreover, in the 
right relation of text to illustration, for old texts enhance old 
pictures. But a book which is good for children is far from childish 
and one values as much as children could, the symmetrical repre- 
sentation of stags in flight, of sea-monsters bewildered by barrels, 
of coats of arms accorded “piracy that has reached patriotic pro- 
portions,” of astrolabes, indigo-plantations, and the ceremonious 
savagery of savages and courtiers. 


ARLY maps with emphasized shore-lines and rivers have 
much in common with the modern air-view. Though the 
photograph may seem as art somewhat “easier,” both styles of like- 
ness confer unrealistic distinction, so that New York as fore- 
shortened in a view taken recently by The Airmap Corporation of 
America, wears the delicately engraved aspect of a sand-dollar or 
cluster of barnacles. Our master-production, The Clifford Mil- 
burn Holland Vehicular Tunnel, is not visible. In close approach 
to entrance or exit it is scarcely more perceptible than a worm- 
hole, but pourings of traffic toward Broome Street or from Canal 
Street indicate sand-adder selfhelpfulness within and encourage 
one to feel that occupancy will presently have become indigenous 
i.e. that the tunnel will presently have paid for itself and be free 
to the public. We are glad to have civic prowess subjacent. Ex- 
penditure does not seem expenditure when the result is a benefit. 
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New York 


RANDOM HOUSE 


announces 
FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
hee 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON 


With boldly executed woodcuts by Wharton 
Esherick and typography by the Pynson Printers. 
Printed in two colors. Edition limited to 525 copies, 
signed by Mr. Esherick. $15 


wee 
THE TWELVE MonrTHus 


Nicholas Breton’s text, a perpetual calendar, 
and 25 charming woodcuts by Eric Ravilious. An 
important Golden Coc kerel book. 240 copies. $7 


Se 
THE Heart’s JouRNEY 


Anew collection of poems by Siegfried Sassoon. 
joocopies, signed by the author, and published under 
the imprint of Crosby Gaige. 

Typography by Bruce Rogers. #10 


ee 
THE Psatms oF Davip 


From the Book of Common Prayer. A Golden 
Cockerel book to be ready for Easter. 250 copies. 


$6.50 
hee 
REMINISCENCES OF 
ANDREYEV 
By Maxim Gorki. Translated by Katherine 


Mansfield. First edition. 400 copies. A Crosby Gaige 
book designed by Frederic Warde. $10 


hw 
Every book Sponsored by RANDOM HOUSE 


in its first year is out of print. 
Your orders should be booked well ahead. 


Send for the new spring announcement 
of forthcoming books from 
THE NONESUCH Press, CrosBy GAIGE 
and THE GOLDEN CocKEREL Press 
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They write well 
—that you may 
read well 


“ You write with ease, to show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s curs’t hard reading.” 
R. B. SHERIDAN 


HE foremost writers of America 

and England must find writing for 
“Books” more than hard, for reading 
it iS SO easy. 

Every week in “Books” they review 
contemporary literature. Deftly,authori- 
tatively, they separate the good from 
the bad, telling their readers today 
what the world will know tomorrow. 

The readers of “Books” demand litera: 
worth even in the criticisms they read. 
“Books” gives them more than that. It 
gives them reviews of unquestioned ex- 
cellence plus delightfully written articles on 
matters of literary importance. 

From now until the Ist of July, $1.00 
(which is only half the regular yearly rate) 
will bring you “Books” for 52 weeks. In 
no other way can you so pleasantly insure 
yourself against hours of wasted reading. 


BOOKS 


A weekly review of contemporary literature 
published by the New York Herald Tribune, 
Edited by Irita Van Doren. 


— ——This offer expires July 1, 1928 —— \ 


“BOOKS ''—New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y 
Please send me “Books” for 1 year at the 
special half rate. I enclose $1.00. 
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MODERN ART CRITICISM 


DRAWING ©& DESIGN | 1 


An Art Magazine reflecting the most 
important modern movements, which are illus- 
trated by many beautiful reproductions, and 
interpreted by leading critics. The Old Masters 
are also illustrated and commented on in the 
light of present day criticism 

Recent contributions have been articles on 
Cézanne, Picasso and Matisse; Paul Nash, Stan- 
ley Spencer and Duncan Grant; Titian, Rubens 
and Baroque Art. 


One Shilling Monthly 


Agents in the United States: B. F. STEVENS 


& BROWN, 21 PEARL STREET, NEW < 
YORK. Subscription rate $3.80 per annum THE 
post free. Single copies may be obtained by sending sons 
money order for 30 cents to the PUBLISHERS, The 
52 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, tuo 
W.C.2, ENGLAND. The 
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THE DIAL 


THE EDITORS OF THE DIAL 


HAVE THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE 
THE APPROACHING PUBLICATION OF 


A Poem, entitled Virginal, by 


Ruth Pitter. 


A Short Story, entitled The Afternoon, by Meri- 


del Le Sueur. 


An Essay, entitled On Signora Eleonora Duse, 


by Gordon Craig. 


And for publication consecutively, Five Studies 
of Provincial Life in Spain, by Azorin. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


THE DIAL for one year and one of the 
following significant books at the regular 
annual rate foe THE DIAL alone, $5.00: 


Personae, by Ezra Pound 

The Grandmothers, by Glenway Wescott 

Up , ae from Bloomsbury, by George 
s 


Autobiographies: Reveries over Childhood 
and Youth and The Trembling of the 
Veil, by William Butler Yeats 

The American Caravan, edited by Van 
Wyck Brooks, Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis 
Mumford, and Paul Rosenfeld 

OR 

Any two titles from the MODERN LI- 

BRARY, complete list of which may be 

had upon application to The Dial. 


THE DIAL 


152 West 13th Street 


New York City 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to THE 
DIAL for one year, and send me also 


complete list of Modern Library titles, from 
which two books may be chosen. 


I enclose $5.00. 


(Foreign - 


tage 6o cents additional; 
adian, 30 cents.) 


When writing to advertisers please mention THe Drat. 
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THE ART 


“America’s Foremost Magazine of Art” 


Edited by FORBES WATSON 





When everything else has been said 
about a magazine, the final basis on | 
which it must be judged is achieve 
ment. Intellectually a magazine cag 


eS be no better than those who write for 
it. The names at the left speak for 


LEON UNDERWOOD themselves. 


Each Month 


Penetrating and independent criticism 


Virgil Barker = 
Alfred H. Barr of the important current art exhibe | 


Adolphe Basler tions. 

Stella Bloch ' 

Anita Brenner Scholarly essays on all phases of © 

FF ane ancient and modern art by the fore 
ric Brown . , . 

dim tmmte ot weatiane on art, both in Europe ~ 

Bryson Burroughs an merica. 

Elizabeth Luther Cary tes ‘ . . 

Charles Over Cornelius Brilliant interpretative articles on the | 

Stewart Culin modern movement in art. 

Andrew Dasburg 

Bashford Dean Profusely illustrated with more than © 

oe = Bois sixty superb reproductions of the sig- 

Carl ‘Kinmeia nificant art of all periods. 

Arthur Davison Ficke 

John Gould Fletcher 

Edward W. Forbes >) 

C. Adolph Glassgold Subscribe Now 

Lleyd Goodrich 

Edward Hopper 

Wm. M. Ivins, Jr. 

Georgiana Goddard King SPECIAL 

Rom Landau 

Charles Downing Lay 4 

Herbert Lippman INTRODUCTORY 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 

Jacques Mauny 

Henry McBride OFFER 

A. Philip McMahon 


Agnes E. Meyer 

Wm. M. Milliken THREE ISSUES FOR ONE DOLLAR 
AR, me Regular Price 50c a Copy; $5.00 a Year 
Ralph M. Pearson 


Harley Perkins ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Duncan Phillips 

Pablo Picasso THE ARTS, 19 East 59th Street, New York, N. 
Henry Varnum Poor 
Helen Appleton Read 
Gisela M. A. Richter Please enter my name on your list to 
Meyric Rogers the next three issues of THE ARTS. I! 
H. E. Schnakenberg $1.00 herewith. 

p reagy J Sheeler 

John oan , 

Maurice Sterne NAME 

Allen Tucker 

Leon Underwood ADDRESS 

Forbes Watson 

Harry Wehle CITY 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 


Gentlemen: 
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‘Alice in the Delighted States 

.: By EDWARD HOPE : 
- Columnist of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 

' The funniest book in years. Read it and laugh and laugh! 

| Mustrated by Rea Irvin, after Sir John Tenniel. 205 
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ic ar ble Black | 
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beri: Democracy | 
Z By By | 

nNIUS B. WOOD H. P. DAVIS 

spean Correspondent of of Port-au-Prince 

Daily News 

Brious and illumin- me Haiti, past and 
ie adventure in a ; i 
i that no one knows. 


Wlustrated, $4.00. 
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' FELIX 

SUSSOUPOFF tities, cat HARVEY WICKHAM 

fe best murder and handles with Watson, Freud, Wig- 

y of the year’s $2.50 gem, Dorsey, Durant, 

p” (The Out- and others — prophets | 

), and true too! of “Misbehaviorism!” 
trated, $5.00 : Illustrated, $3.50. 





The Catholic Spirit in America 
By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
Associate Editor of The Commonweal 


> An important book for this Presidential year. Indorsed by 
| Catholics everywhere. Answers the question as to how one can 
» be both an American and a Catholic. $3.00 
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HARP i "BOOKS 
THE ISLAND WITHIN — 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


“The story, as a story, with its quiet 
but incisive characterization, its em- 
Phe c but never exaggerated realism 
the treatment of she Fee episode be- 
tween Arthur and Elizabeth Knight is 
a masterpiece of completeness without 
offence given or possible), is worth 
reading and even re-reading. If not an 
epic, at least the book is a noteworthy, 
even a memorable, narrative.’"— be 
London Times. $2.50 


HOME TO HARLEM BLACK MAJESTY 


By CLAUDE McKAY 
Here is the negro in the fetid stoker's bunk of a 


steamer—with } @ pinch of ‘happy dust” 
ve Acorwall ag help eed 
hole of a Pullman—and dancing, drinking, 
ing, loving io that world within 2 wor of 
“ebonies”” and “high yallers"—the side of 
Nigger Heaven that the “‘ofays’ do not see, by 
the newest recruit to negro literature. $2.50 





Ol’ Man Adam 
’ and His Children 
By ROARK BRADFORD 
Tales from the Old Testament cold in 
the rich and full flavoured language of 
the Southern Negro with the racy 
humor for which Mr. Bradford is fa- 
mous. $2.50 la ave 
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A President MEAT 


Is Born By 
By FANNIE HURST WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


“A considerable story aot to be Although the brutal frankness 
missed in the season's reading." of the theme may shock you it 
Saturday Review of Literaturc. is a novel you cannot afford to 

$2.50 miss. $2.50 


If your bookseller cannot ply you with these books 
write the publishers for them 
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